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Tue largest meeting ever held of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: the committee of the National 
AT HOME. Liberal Federation assembled on 
Wednesday in the City Hall of 
Liverpool. The treatment of the Armenian Question 
resulted in a compromise—which, however, represents 
the previous views of the great bulk of the Liberal 
party, and which was agreed to by one of the chief 
promoters of the “ Forward Movement.” An amend- 
ment in support of that movement was defeated 
by an overwhelming majority, and the meeting 
decided that it was best to wait until informa- 
tion should be available, as it will be on the 
meeting of Parliament next month. Meanwhile 
the resolution adopted deplored the failure of the 
Concert of Europe hitherto, congratulated Lord 
Salisbury on his abandonment of the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and concluded with a very grave warn- 
ing as to the consequences of any remissness on the 
part of the Government in giving effect to the views 
recently expressed by the nation. Should that re- 
missness be proved when Parliament meets, then 
the time for an agitation on party lines will have 
assuredly arrived. 


Tue Armenian Question somewhat overshadowed 
all the other topics of discussion. But it may be 
noted that the resolution on education showed what 
we pointed out a week or two ago—how much 
the Church has risked by the attempt to up- 
set the compromise. The resolution pledged the 
Liberal party not only to resist further aid un- 
accompanied by local representative control, but to 
oppose all grants to denominational training colleges, 
and to support security of tenure and “ relief from 
extraneous duties” for teachers in Voluntary schools. 
So they must not be expected to play the organ any 
more, or to teach in Sunday-school, unless they like. 
Finally, the need of organisation was very strongly 
emphasised, and the important questions of registra- 
tion and electoral reform were of necessity post- 
poned to a special meeting to be held at an early 
date. 


Sik Henry Fow Ler made a very striking and 
powerful speech at Wolverhampton yesterday week. 
After surveying the work of the past session, with 
its shipwreck of the educational policy of the 
Ministry, and its revelation of the unjust and 
selfish principles of the Rating Bill, he entered into 
a very close and searching discussion of our position 
with regard to Armenia. His conclusions as to the 





his Edinburgh speech, though he supported them by 
some arguments which were fresh as well as strik- 
ing. Whilst freely admitting our moral responsi- 
bility for Turkish misgovernment, he showed that 
the Cyprus Convention did not justify, and was not 
meant by its authors to justify, our intervention by 
force on behalf of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. With regard to the future of the Liberal 
party, he spoke in terms of hope and confidence, 
recalling previous epochs in which it seemed to be 
suffering from inextricable disasters, and the speed 
with which it recovered from them. 


THE report of the Royal Commission on the 
financial relations between England and Ireland was 
discussed last Saturday at an important meeting 
held at Cork. The meeting was a remarkable one, 
by reason of the fact that both Nationalists and 
Unionists were represented at it, and that one of the 
latter, Lord Castletown, made as strong a speech 
against the present relations of the two countries as 
any Home Ruler could have uttered. He hinted 
that if it became necessary for Cork to follow the 
historic example of Boston, it would be right to do 
so. The meeting unanimously called upon the 
Government to give immediate effect to the con- 
clusions of the Royal Commission. Not unnaturally, 
this important declaration of opinion, which was 
followed by a similar declaration of the Dublin 
Corporation on Monday, has led to a vigorous 
discussion in the press. The Times has fiercely 
attacked the conclusion of the majority of the Com- 
missioners, whilst Mr. Morley, in a letter to that 
journal, has strenuously; defended the commission 
itself. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON, addressing a meeting of Irish- 
men at Manchester on Tuesday, discussed the state 
of the Irish party and its relations to Liberalism. 
He pointed out, with perfect truth, that the Irish 
Parliamentary party, of which he is the leader, is 
more democratic in its constitution than any other 
political party in the world, and that it is striving 
to keep alive the pledge for which Mr. Parnell was 
responsible, and by adhesion to which alone will it 
be possible to secure Home Rule. As for the 
relations with the Liberal party, they depended 
entirely upon the action of that party. Irishmen 
would loyally support any party which maintained 
the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone, but would not 
support a party which abandoned that policy. 
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We are glad to see that Mr. Johnson-Ferguson 
and his constituents of the Loughborough Division 
have made it up on the question of Local Veto, and 
are friends again. We do not agree with all that 
Mr. Johnson-Ferguson said in his speech to 
the licensed victuallers, nor do we believe that 
there are many Liberals who would endorse that 
speech; but on the question of whether the prin- 
ciple of Local Veto ought, or ought not, to be 
made a test of Liberalism it seems clear that 
the majority of the Liberal party is in entire 
agreement with Mr. Johnson-lerguson. We want a 
real measure of Temperance reform, but it is evident 
that no such measure can be obtained at present 
without the aid of the Conservative party ; whilst 
the fact was established last year that, in the 
present state of public feeling, the advocacy of the 
Local Veto Bill must be fatal to any party. Why 
do not the friends of Temperance in the Ministerial 
party take advantage of the present state of feeling 
in the nation to carry, at all events, some measure 
of licensing reform? We shall never believe in the 
honesty of the bishops and clergy on this question 
until we see them insisting that the political party 
to which they belong shall make some sacrifices 
for it. 


To MORROW is to be observed as Peace Sunday, 
and celebrated in some thousands of places of 
worship, both of the E-tablishment and of the 
Free Churches, with special services and sermons 
intended for the promotion of peace among the 
nations. Last year the day fell in the midst of 
the Venezuelan scare, and its influences were of 
excellent service in moderating public feeling to- 
wards the United States. This year the air is 
clearer, and the day may be a day of thanksgiving 
and of reflection on some of the more general 
features of the outlook. In future, wars will be 
made by peoples, not by nations ; and every declara- 
tion of war will be excused as a defensive measure—an 
opening for hypocrisy as to which it is well to 
be on our guard. And as the disciplinary value of 
warfare is so sedulously preached by certain military 
teachers, it is to be hoped that some consideration 
may be given, not merely to the lasting national 
hatreds modern war must engender, but to the 
moral evils it must bring in its train—the 
financial disturbances, the anti-patriotic specula- 
tions, the moral disorganisation which must in- 
evitably follow on industrial dislocations—which 
have not infrequently been at their worst after the 
restoration of peace. We cordially wish the move- 
ment success, 

THANKS to the intervention of the Board of 
Trade, the railway dispute is postponed until the 
New Year, if not indefinitely adjourned. The authori- 
ties of the London and North Western Railway seem 
to have been acting under a misapprehension; and 
they have promised to give due consideration to the 
demands of their servants, and even to meet their 
representatives in conference—which is a consider- 
able advance on their previous attitude. Mr. 
Harford was quite justified in congratulating 
the meeting of the railway men at Manchester 
last Sunday on the success they had obtained— 
though perhaps, as a matter of diplomacy, his 
expressions of satisfaction were somewhat too 
emphatic. No party in the State will support 
employers of labour in ignoring the intervention 
cf trade-union officials; and should the agita- 
tion for shorter hours be obstinately resisted, sym- 
pathy with the agitators will not come from the 
Liberal ranks alone. 


THAT men like Mr. George Brooks—who made a 
thousand a ycar by begging, kept three horses, and 
then, on the responsibility of Mr. Balfour, received 
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two hundred pounds from the Queen’s Bounty 
Fund—should be actually enriched at the public 
expense, and the trouble and cost of their detec- 
tion left to a private individual, is rather too much 
ofa bad thing. Mr. Balfour got off last session, 
perhaps because it was thought’ that, as Mr. Brooks 
had commenced an action, it would be better to wait 
for the result. There is no such ground for hesita- 
tion now, and the matter should be really brought 
in a serious way before the House of Commons. The 
Queen's Bounty is not a large fund; there are cases 
of grievous distress and unimpeachable desert which 
constantly make demands upon it that have to be 
refused. That a First Lord of the Treasury should 
thrust them aside to reward a man like Brooks is dis- 
creditable and disgusting. A good many people are 
getting rather tired of Mr. Balfour's ostentatious 
indifference to sublunary concerns. If he is too 
good for this world, he should not take office in it. 


EARTHQUAKES in these islands are, fortunately, 
seldom powerful enough to excite more than a feel- 
ing of interest and mild surprise. *But the shock of 
the early hours of Thursday morning, which spread 
through Central Wales and the West Midlands, and 
was even felt by a few people in London, caused a 
good many minor injuries to property and at least 
one death—through fright. (Absence of fear in an 
earthquake or a heavy sea, according to Aristotle, is 
a sign not of courage, but of insanity.) Fortunately, 
not much harm was done on the whole—much less, for 
example, than in the E:sex earthquake of 1884— 
and there is one special reason for satisfac- 
tion. The shock did considerable damage to a 
church at Hereford, and even injured the Cathedral 
somewhat. What might it have done had it reached 
Peterborough! 


A VERY curious accident occurred in Tilbury 
Dock on Monday to the well-known Australian liner 
Orotava. The vessel, which was to have sailed for 
Australia in a few days, was taking in coal, when, 
owing to some defective trimming, she heeled over 
to such an extent that the water flowed in at the 
open ports and caused the ship partially to capsize 
and to sink. It was the tragedy of the Royal George 
over again, though happily on a very reduced scale, 
so far as loss of life is concerned, only five of the 
workmen employed upon the ship being drowned. 
It is diflicult to conceive how an accident of this kind 
could have been allowed to happen. The stability 
of the ship is beyond dispute, but no vessel, of 
course, can remain afloat if in the stowing of her 
ballast or her cargo the most obvious precautions 
are neglected. A full inquiry into the cause of this 
disaster will duly take place. It is a little singular 
that this was the second occasion on which the 
same line of steamers has met with a disaster. 
The other was many years ago, when the steam- 
ship Austral was capsized when coaling in Sydney 
Harbour. The Austral was duly raised, and has 
since made many successful voyages to and from 
the Antipodes. There is no reason to doubt that 
this will be the case with the Orolava, 


ALL accounts agree that we are at 
last on the eve of joint action by 
the Powers on the Eastern Question, 
and specific statements have been published as to 
the course proposed, according to some of which 
Lord Salisbury has taken the initiative in attempt- 
ing to arrange for the joint use of force. But it is 
still uncertain what form of coercion (if any) is 
to be adopted in case of the Sultan still prov- 
ing obstinate. He has temporised once more— 
indeed, twice more: he has granted an Armenian 
amnesty, but has not carried it out; and he has 
sent to recall Saadeddin Pasha from his work 
of stirring up disorder among the Mohammedans of 
Crete. The military preparations in Greece, how- 
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ever, have produced a marked effect in Turkey, and 
the military authorities are reported to be busy with 
schemes of frontier defence. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the collapse of the Turkish Empire will 
be brought about, before the Powers have got to 
work, by some unforeseen catastrophe; and 
it is to be hoped that diplomatic action has not 
ignored that contingency. 


Tue currency of France has just escaped a 
danger which might at times have proved serious. 
The impending renewal of the privileges of the 
Bank of France had offered a tempting opportunity 
to the agricultural interest. The present Ministry 
is pre-eminently the friend of the agriculturists, 
and a proposal had been made to couple the 
renewal with an extension of the powers of 
the Bank, enabling it to lend money for agri- 
cultural purposes on very easy terms. Happily, 
the Committee which has been considering the 
question has been convinced by M. Rouvier, the 
well-known ex-Minister of Finance, that this is a 
very undesirable experiment. To make the con- 
vertibility of notes into cash dependent, in any 
degree, on land which may not be saleable in a 
crisis, or crops which may never ripen at all, is an 
absurdity too great even for an ultra-agrarian and 
Protectionist Ministry. 


Tue Bank, however, is to be utilised for agri- 
culture, but in a less dangerous way. There is to be 
a separate central State Bank of Agriculture, which 
is to be furnished with capital by the State. The 
Bank of France has already agreed to lend the 
State forty million francs without interest, as part 
of the conditions of the renewal of its privilege, and 
to pay it a certain annua! sum. The former is to be 
supplied to this new Crédit Agricole as capital; the 
latter will serve to guarantee the interest on its 
capital. The Crédit Agricole will deal with agri- 
culturists indirectly for the most part—through the 
agency of local banks and credit associations—so 
that it will be tolerably secure. The Bank of France 
already, it seems, supplies to some extent “ money 
to move the crops”; but to hamper it by putting it 
into direct relations with agriculture, which must 
for some years be more or less distressed, would be 
a very serious aggravation of any future commercial 
crisis. 

FRANCE is evidently in for a naval panic. M. 
Lockroy’s proposal to spend two hundred million 
franc; on special naval preparations has not yet 
been adopted, and a Radical attack on the Ministry 
for its slackness has been defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. But there is no doubt that 
the increase of expenditure will be large—it rests 
with the Naval Council to fix the amount—and that 
it will be more or less openly regarded as directed 
against us. We should not naturally care—British 
feeling being generally friendly, in spite of the 
awkward coincidence of the resignation of Baron de 
Courcel, the French Ambassador to London, partly 
on the ground that he sees no prospect of a solution 
of our difficulties with France—but for the oppor- 
tunity offered to our own alarmists. We have so 
many ruins of works caused by former French 
scares—the martello towers, and the breakwater at 
Alderney, for example—that we cannot look very 
hopefully on the future of the new ships which will 
be demanded, and probably conceded, as the result 
of French action. 


THe dissolution of the Italian Parliament—for 
there is little doubt that it is decided upon—seems 
at first sight quite an unnecessary step on the part 
of the Rudini Ministry. The present Chamber is 


now its obedient servant, though it was elected under 
strong official pressure during the Crispi régime. 
Why not, it may be asked, let well alone? Still, it 





must be remembered that “transformism” has 
almost destroyed party government in Italy, and 
that so large a proportion of the Chamber is 
habitually absent, even from critical divisions, that 
the Mini+try has always an “‘ unexplored remainder” 
to take intoaccount. It is probably only to the great 
crisis which Italy has happily surmounted that 
the apparent submission of the Chamber to the 
Rudini Ministry is now due. Ia the new Parlia- 
ment there will be an excellent nucleus for a real 
Opposition, and an excellent leader in the person 
of Baron Sonnino, and there may ba some return 
to real party government. The danger seems to 
be that the abstention of the electorate, always 
large, will be greater than ever on this occasion. 
To vote, therefore, is more than ever a patriotic 
duty which every Italian should perform. 


Ir is curious how completely the march of events 
has relegated Bulgaria to a secondary place in the 
Eastern problem. . Even eighteen months ago a 
General Election ending in such a signal! triumph for 
the Ministry as that just secured by M. Stoiloff 
would have excited attention all over Europe; now 
it passes almost unnoticed. Partly, of course, the 
triumph is too complete to be genuine. The Sobranje 
was dissolved some two months ago, in order to 
enable the electorate to pronounce on the alt2ration 
in the international relations of the State. The 
electorate responded by defeating all the leaders of 
all the Opposition parties, Rassophob3 and ultra- 
K\ussophil alike,and returning a Government majority 
consisting of three-fourths of the House. There 
was great official pressure, some rioting, and some 
bloodshed, and it is certain that the newSobranje does 
not represent the electorate. The Prince's speech 
at the opening of the session on Sunday last 
sketched a tolerably full programme of financial, 
administrative, and educational reform, and con- 
gratulated the State on its entry into the European 
family. It is precisely that entry which has made 
its fortunes uninteresting. So long as Bulgaria was 
a possible buffer between Austria and Russia, and 
a possible base of operations for Macedonian in- 
surgents, its politics were very interesting indeed. 
Now that it is, to all appearance, under Russian 
control, and that Russia has secured her supremacy 
in the Eastern Question by more direct methods, the 
fortunes of the peasant State are of importance only 
to its own people. 


IN spite of the temporising character of President 
Cleveland's Message, it has seemed probable during 
part of this week that the Cuban Question would 
be advanced a stage by the dsvelopment of events. 
The death of Maceo, the insurgent leader, now seems 
beyond doubt; and the inference that he was en- 
trapped into an ambush, or poisoned—which appears 
to have had no better basis than the fact that his 
medical attendant has given himself up to the 
Spanish authorities—has given a great impulse to 
American sympathy with theinsurrection. A group 
of warlike resolutions have been presented in the 
Senate, but shelved by reference to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; volunteers for Caba have 
been enrolled in a number of towns—but the in- 
surgents do not want men,so much as money and 
the power of using it, which can only be conferred 
by the recognition of them as belligerents; and a 
very influential Cuban Committee has been formed 
in New York. The insurgent leaders meanwhile 
are reported to be quarrelling among themselves, 
but, as we pointed out last week, it is not so much 
strategy, or even unity, that is required, as the mere 
prolongation of the struggle until next March. 
Then it will be hardly possible for the new Execu- 
tive to remain passive. Meantime the conduct of 
the Spanish Government towards the United States 
continues absolutely correct, and in the matter of 
the Laurada, the ex-filibustering vessel which has 
found its way to Valencia, it has done its best to 
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secure the parties concerned against any manifesta- 
tion of popular hostility. 


Tue Cuban insurgents and their friends, more- 
over, may derive encouragement from the extremely 
grave news from Manila. Practically, the Spanish 
forces employed in suppressing the insurrection 
are concentrated in that city, and the foreign resi- 
dents are forming a Protection Committee. We 
trust that English commercial interests, which are 
very considerable, will be adequately protected by 
a British naval force. Besides this Creole rising, 
the native revolt in Mindanao is in full activity, and 
the Spanish troops there are mutinous, 


Tue fame of Byron has stood 
bigher of late years than it 
did during the generation 
immediately following his death; but it would be 
interesting to know how his poetry appeals to that 
portion of the present day public that concerns it- 
self with the same problems cf life. The passionate 
and “advanced” part of the reading public to- 
day has got far beyond the Byronic method 
and attitude; it likes a more complicated problem 
of passion, a greater air of science, and more of 
the apparatus of the studio. It has ceased to be 
merely romantic, and has come to be consciously 
resthetic and realist. However, the large class that 
reads literature as literature and sets it apart from 
the problems of existence will probably find that the 
passion and fire of Byron's works appeal to them no 
less than to their grandfathers ; and we are glad to 
see that Mr. John Murray announces a new text of 
Byron's poetical and prose works, collated as far as 
possible with the original MSS. and revised proofs of 
which many stillremaip. The work is to be of crown 
S8vo size; it is to be printed on special hand-made 
paper, and it is to be edited by Byron's grandson, 
Lord Lovelace. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


We are glad to learn from Mr. Fisher Unwin's 
catalogue that the “Story of the Nations Series” is 
to be enriched by several new volumes, among them 
“ Modern England,” by Graham Wallas, an authority 
on economic and social questions; “The Story of 
British India,’ by Dr. R. W. Frazer, whose proved 
insight into the native mind gives hope that he will 
not look at the British occupation from the British 
side only; and “ Wales,’ by Mr. Owen Edwards, 
a historian and Welsh scholar of considerable 
repute.— Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce a new 
volume of poems by Bret Harte.—Mr. Unwin sends 
us a copy of his “ Literary Adviser,” which we 
recommend to all persons in search of books as 
presents; and Mr. Henry Frowde sends us a some- 
what similar publication—* The Periodical ’—which 
contains many interesting facts from and about his 
publications and those of the Clarendon Press, 
including an account of the origin of the famous 
India paper, the composition of which is one of the 
treasured secrets of that great institution. 


THE EARI. OF DARNLEY was a 
deservedly popular Kentish mag- 
nate, but had never been con- 
spicuous in political life—The Right Rev. G. W. 
Knight Bruce had done excellent work as Anglican 
Bishop of Blomfontein, and subsequently as first 
Bishop of Mashonaland. — Monsignor the Hon. 
Chetwynd Talbot, D.D., sometime Fellow of All 
Souls’, had 'verted to Roman Catholicism, and had 
for many years occupied a leading position among 
English Roman Catholics. — Mr. Louis Tennyson 
d’Eyrcourt had been for nearly forty years a London 
police magistrate.—M. Emile Chatrousse was a well- 
known French sculptor, whose work decorates the 
new Hotel de Ville at Paris, the Louvre, and the 
public buildings and pieces cf many French pro- 
vincial tc wos, 
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THE LIBERAL FEDERATION. 





HE National Liberal Federation at its Liverpool 
meeting once more justified the confidence 
reposed in it as an exponent of the common-sense 
of the Liberal party. It acted with conciliation 
towards those active Liberals who have been press- 
ing for extreme action with regard to Armenia, and 
did what it could to prevent any breach in the unity 
of the party; but at the same time it refused to be 
dragged from the safe ground taken up in his 
memorable speech by Lord Rosebery. The attempt 
to make the Armenian Question one of party policy, 
and to lead the Opposition to abandon its trust in the 
Concert of Europe in favour of the advocacy of single- 
handed intervention in Turkey, met with no success. 
The Federation resisted two great temptations when 
it carried the resolution moved by Mr. Massie. It 
resisted the temptation to make party capital out 
of an attack upon Lord Salisbury, and it resisted 
the still stronger temptation to allow the feelings of 
outraged humanity to drown the voice of ordinary 
prudence. No one can doubt that the case against 
Lord Salisbury is a very strong one, and that Liberal 
politicians, if they were to think only of party 
advantage, would be able to make a very damaging 
attack upon the Prime Minister. His past record, 
and the continuous course of blundering which he 
has pursued in connection with foreign affairs in his 
recent official life, undoubtedly justify the gravest 
suspicions with regard to his action on the Armenian 
Question. But in the present situation it is not 
permissible for men who think first of their duty as 
patriots to act upon mere suspicion. Europe, as 
every statesman knows, is in a position of acute peril. 
At any moment the dogs of war might be let loose 
upon it. In these circumstances it behoves all who 
desire peace, and all who are interested in the welfare 
of their own country, to act with circumspection. It 
is not enough to recall the fact that we owe many of 
our present embarrassments and humiliations to the 
conduct of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues in 
1878. Human nature—or, at least, Liberal human 
nature—may be filled with an irresistible desire to 
punish the Prime Minister for his share in the evil 
work of that unhappy year. But we have no right 
to indulge our instincts if by so doing we run the 
risk of inflicting an incalculable injury not only 
upon Great Britain but upon the whole of Europe ; 
and we are bound to satisfy ourselves that Lord 
Salisbury not only acted amiss eighteen years ago, 
but is doing so at the present moment, before we 
can have any justilication for attacking him now. 
This is the plain truth of the situation which the 
National Liberal Federation had to confront on 
Wednesday, and it is a real satisfaction to its 
friends that it should have shown so much firmness 
and discretion in the way in which it faced the 
facts, and remained true to the duties of patriotism, 
in spite of the urgent promptings of a natural and 
justifiable partisanship. 

We do not know that there could have been a 
better prelude to the proceedings at Liverpool on 
Wednesday than the speech of Sir Henry Fowler 
to his constituents at Wolverhampton on the pre- 
ceding Friday. In that speech Sir Henry Fowler 
discussed the Armenian Question with a care and 
thoroughness not to be denied, and he not only 
gave his conclusions, but his reasons for those 
conclusions, in language of unmistakable plainness. 
The Liberal party, which is invited to carry on an 
agitation against the Government, not because it 
knows that Lord Salisbury is going wrong at pre- 
sent, but because it is convinced that he went 
wrong in the past, can hardly do better than 
study Sir Henry Fowler’s speech carefully. It is 
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a speech which disposes of many of the theories 
upon which the advocates of isolated action by Great 
Britain in the East have based their demands, Sir 
Henry, whilst admitting, as fully as anybody could 
wish him to do, the moral responsibility of this 
country with regard to Turkey—a _ responsibility 
founded upon the Crimean War and the Berlin 
Treaty—puts an end to the notion that under the 
Cyprus Convention we involved ourselves in any sort 
of legal obligation to compel Turkey to reform her 
administration. He shows that the Cyprus Con- 
vention bound us to defend the territories of the 
Sultan in Asia Minor against the attacks of Russia; 
but he is able to quote from despatches written by 
Lord Salisbury at the time, which expressly stated 
that the Convention was not intended to confer upon 
us either the right or the obligation to use force 
against the Turks in order to make them deal fairly 
by their Christian fellow- subjects. The Cyprus 
Convention is an odious and shameful instrument, 
which has already brought greater misfortunes upon 
us and upon the world at large than any diplomatic 
document of modern times. But it is happily made 
clear by Sir Henry Fowler that it is not a document 
which imposes upon Great Britain the obligation to 
interfere by force in the administration of the 
Turkish Empire even though such interference 
must of necessity bring about the terrible catas- 
trophe of a general European war. This seems to 
be the view which finally commended itself to the 
members of the National Liberal Federation at 
Liverpool, and led them to adopt Mr. Massie’s reso- 
lution. No doubt they would have been much better 
pleased if they could have given full voice to their 
natural indignation not only against the monster 
on the Turkish throne, but against the English 
statesman who must always bear his own share of 
complicity in the shameful events of 1878. But 
they seem to have realised the fact that they could 
only indulge this natural sentiment at the risk of 
involving not only Great Britain but the Armenians 
in perils of the gravest character, and so they 
wisely forebore. 

The truth is that, up to this moment, nothing 
whatever has happened to alter the position de- 
scribed by Lord Rosebery in his Edinburgh speech ; 
and that speech consequently still remains, in spite 
of all the attacks that have Boon made upon it, the 
charter of our policy as a party. Whatever sus- 
picions we may entertain regarding Lord Salisbury, 
we have at present no alternative but to trust him. 
Not to do so, and to precipitate a revolutionary 
change in the policy of Great Britain, would be to 
doom the remnant of the Armenians to destruction 
and to bring upon Europe the horrors of a general 
war. But whilst this is true, we confess that we 
sympathise with those who are beginning to feel 
impatient as the weeks glide past and nothing is 
apparently being done to save the victims of the 
Sultan. Our hope and belief is that this inaction is 
apparent only, and that behind the scenes much is 
even now being done. If that hope should prove 
to have been fallacious, we shall be entitled to exact a 
severe reparation from the statesman who must be 
held responsible for its failure. The more com- 
pletely Lord Salisbury is trusted at present by all 
classes and parties in this country, the more severe 
must be the reckoning if it should prove in the end 
that he was not entitled to the confidence reposed in 
him. The National Liberal Federation made this 
feeling on the part of its members clearly apparent 
in the course of Wednesday’s discussion. It is a 
feeling which prevails everywhere among Liberals. 
For the sake of the vital interests of Great Britain, 
Liberals are resolved to do nothing to endanger the 
policy which they are given to understand that Lord 





Salisbury is pursning. Bat if it should turn out 
that his policy is different from what they are led to 
believe it to be, or that he has pursued it with 
insufficient vigour and courage, they will not fail 
to take vengeance upon him for his betrayal of their 
hopes and their confidence. 


THE IRISH REBELLION, 
HE Rebellion of 1896, unlike the Rebellion of 
1798, will be a bloodless affair. But from one 
point of view it is much more serious, because it’ 
unites all classes and both creeds in Ireland. When 
Lord Bandon and Lord Castletown appear on the 
same platform with Nationalists of every persuasion ; 
when Mr. Healy, like Richard the Third, appears in 
public between two bishops, one of them a Protestant ; 
when Belfast joins forces with Dablin and Cork— 
then the British taxpayer may look out for squalls. 
For the novel spectacle of a united Ireland which 
is not purely a name is due to financial causes. The 
Irish people have discovered, or think they have dis- 
covered, that they are being robbed by the British 
Treasury of at least two millions and a half ina 
year. The ground of their case is, of course, the 
Report of the Financial Commission over which 
the late Mr. Childers and The O’Conor Don sue- 
cessively presided. The large majority of the 
Commissioners, who were nominated by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1893, have found as a fact that, accord- 
ing to the respective material resources of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the balance against the poorer 
country is as we have already stated it. The 
origin of the Commission is well known, When 
Mr. Gladstone introduced the Home Rule Bill of 
1893, he framed the financial clauses on the 
assumption that Imperial taxes were fairly dis- 
tributed between the three countries which go to 
make up the United Kingdom. He could hardly 
have done otherwise, and if the Tory Opposition 
had recognised that simple truth nothing more 
might have happened. The Home Rule Bill would 
none the less have been rejected by the House of 
Lords, and the financial question would have slum- 
bered. But Oppositions seldom, and Tory Opposi- 
tions never, know when they are well off. The 
accused Mr. Gladstone of gross injustice to the 
British taxpayer, or, as it was sometimes put, of 
robbing England and Scotland for the benefit of 
Ireland. The Irish Nationalists did not wait for 
the Prime Minister to defend himself. They took 
up the challenge at once. Mr. Sexton and Mr. Red- 
mond asserted that, so far from the financial clauses 
being favourable to Ireland, they were most unfair, 
because Ireland was taxed far more than she ought 
to be. Mr. Gladstone accordingly took the course 
which an honourable and high-minded statesman 
was bound to take. He acceded to the request for 
an inquiry made from the Irish benches, and he 
appointed a Commission. The Tories are now 
divided in opinion. Some acknowledge that they 
are bound by The O’Conor Don’s Report ; others de- 
nounce the Commissioners, and allege that the whole 
investigation was a farce. 

Two of the Commissioners, men of great ability 
and experience: Sir David Barbour and Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, dissent from the conclusions of their 
colleagues. Sir David Barbour has been Minister 
of Finance in India. Sir Thomas Sutherland is 
Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
Sir David Barbour puts the case for Great Britain 
with much foree, and in full detail. He maintains 
that it is impossible to treat Ireland as what Mr. 
Goschen called a “separate fiscal entity.” He 
carries the principle of Unionism so far as 
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to argue that Ireland can no more be isolated 
from the rest of the United Kingdom for 
financial purposes than Middlesex or Yorkshire. 
He points out that the union of the two Exchequers, 
which followed the union of the two Parliaments 
after an interval of seventeen years, saved Ireland 
from bankruptcy. He further contends that against 
what Ireland pays must be set what she receives, 
and that such a comparison shows her to have the 
best of the bargain. As this is a subject upon which 
all Irishmen except Mr. Carzon appear to agree, and 
as their energies cannot therefore, for once, be wasted 
on internal feuds, they would act wisely in 
applying their minds to the serious consideration of 
Sir David Barbour’s Report. We do not say that 
that Report is conclusive ; but it well repays atten- 
tion, and it must be answered when the Irish 
demands are practically submitted to Parliament. 
The O’Conor Von, who is not a Nationalist, but a 
distinguished member of the Irish Unionist party, 
replied to a portion cf Sir David Barbour’s plea in a 
letter to the Times some weeks ago. “ The argu- 
ments,’’ he wrote, “ upon the different sides of the 
question have been very fully set out in the separate 
reports, but so far as the late Commission is con- 
cerned it would have been absolutely impossible to 
have answered the queries submitted to it, unless the 
two countries were dealt with as separate units. For 
the terms of reference the Commissioners are in no 
way responsible.’’ The ccnstitutional accuracy of 
the last statement cannot be denied. But it sug- 
gests the obvious reflection that by accepting seats 
on the Commission, The O’Conor Don and bis 
colleagues accepted also the order of reference. To 
take an instance of another kind: a man who held 
that no Government, and no combination of Govern- 
ments, could fix the relative value of gold and silver 
could hot consistently act upon a Commission to 
inquire how their relative value could best be settled 
by law. He might investigate the truth of the 
affirmative proposition, however strongly he believed 
it to be false; but he could not consistently assume 
it to be true. 

The very interesting correspondence in Thurs- 
day’s Times shows, among other things, that the 
proposition which Sir David Barbour denies has 
been adopted by the leaders of both political parties. 
The members of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet were col- 
lectively and individually responsible for the order 
of reference to the Commission of 1893. The Cabinet 
of Lord Salisbury assented in the year 1890 to the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to ex- 
amine “the present incidence of taxation in Ireland, 
and its relation to the taxation of the rest of the 
United Kingdom.’’ These are the words of Mr. 
Goschen, then Chancellor of the Exchequer; and Mr. 
Morley, who has replied in two interesting letters 
to the strictures of the Times, shows that they 
were used after consulting the late Mr. Smith, 
then First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Vesey Knox, in a very 
able letter, carries the case a step further. He 
shows that in 1888, in 1890, and in 1891, at all of 
which dates Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister, the 
respective shares of England, Scotlard, and Ireland 
in sums disbursed by the House of Commons were 
fixed at eighty, eleven, and nine. The first occasion 
was the apportionment of the probate duty under 
the Local Government Act of 1888. The second 
was the allocation of the “beer money” after the 
endowment of public-houses had been abandoned 
in 1890. The third was the establishment of free 
education five years ago. Even this very year 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, after the Agricultural Rating 
Acts for England and Scotland had been passed, 





assigned to Ireland not one-half of the agricul- 
tural rates, but one-tenth. ‘Great Britain 
and Ireland,” says Mr. Knox, “are apparently only 
to be treated as one country when Great Britain 
gains by the process.” The Times, which bas led 
the campaign against the Report with much vigour 
and acrimony, asserts that Ireland only pays more 
in proportion to Great Britain because poverty must 
pay proportionately more than wealth, and that 
such inequality can only be redressed by taxing 
capital out of existence. The Socialists may be 
expected to welcome this admission with effusive 
gratitude. At the same time, as we wish to be per- 
fectly fair, we must add that there is a point to be 
met in the articles of the Times. How, it will be 
said, can there be a national grievance when no 
individual Irishman is taxed more than he would 
be if he lived upon this side of St. George’s 
Channel ? 








THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

HE reports received by the various missionary 
societies render it certain that, in spite of the 
recent partial rains, there must be terrible privation 
over a wide area of British India during the coming 
year. The reports of the London Missionary Society 
are most urgent from the South. The Wesleyan 
Missionary Society thinks the situation most 
serious in Hyderabad, where the Mohammedan 
ruling race are scarcely in -touch with the sub- 
ject people. The Baptists, who have been the 
most successful Protestant missionaries in India, 
say that famine is imminent in the Central 
Provinces and the North-West Provinces, and more 
especially in the Punjaub. There is scarcity even in 
Burmakh, not, as we apprehend, from the local failure 
of crops so much as from the high prices caused 
by failure in India. There is also privation in 
some of the more thickly settled parts of Bengal, 
including Behar. These reports are impartial and 
disinterested. The missionaries well understand 
that in making an appeal for the relief of dis- 
tress they are tapping sources which might 
otherwise be available for ordinary missionary 
work, and thus diminishing their own modest 
resources. We find it daily more difficult to 
understand why the Government of India should 
discourage a national subscription in aid of the 
sufferers from this terrible calamity. The Indian 
civilian has given. more attention to the famine 
problem than perhaps to any other difficulty of 
Eastern rule, and we hesitate to differ from what 
must be taken to be his considered opinion. We 
recognise and admire the pride which urges him to 
rely on his own resources. But we fear that he 
may, perhaps, under pressure from the Home 
Government, carry self-reliance beyond the point of 
safety. The Government may also, perhaps, fear 
that the subscription would not be large enough to 
be effective over so vast an area. They may have 
noticed that the subscription started by the London 
Missionary Society, with the approval of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in aid of the Bechuanas whose cattle have 
been destroyed by the rinderpest, has bce. less 
successful than one could desire. But we cannot 
help believing that if the real facts were placed 
plainly before the English people the response would 


be large enough ‘to materially aid those who are / 


fighting the famine-fiend in the East. 

To realise what an Indian famine may mean, 
one must begin by trying to understand the normal 
poverty of the people. [t is said that the average 
income of the Indians per head is only 7 rupees—or, 
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say, 83. Even if this estimate, which is necessarily 
conjectural, be too pessimistic, the room for error 
before one gets to what white men consider a decent 
minimum tor subsistence is very great. Mr. Mul- 
hall, in his recently published book, calculates 
the earnings per inhabitant az £10 in Russia, 
£14 in Italy, and £16 in Spain. Sir Robert 
Giffen gives the average income per inhabitant in 
Ireland as £15. The average food expenditure per 
inhabitant in Great Britain is said by Mr. Mulhall to 
be over £10. Thus the Indian receives annually 
for all purposes less than one-twentieth of what 
the Englishman eats. It is hard to say whether 
the 300,000,000 of people living in this perpetual 
poverty have become on the average richer or poorer 
during the last two decades. Travellers notice a 
gradual decline of local industries of which we have 
no accurate record. The foreign trade, of which we 
have accurate returns, shows little real expansion. 
In 1869-70 to 1873-74 the annual average of imports 
was 31,837,600 Rx.; in 1895-96, 69,316,395 Rx. 
But the rupee has fallen in value from nearly 23d. 
to atout 133¢.in the interval,and the gold value of the 
increase bas therefore only been £200,000, or about 
one-seventh of a penny per inhabitant. Ten years 
ago the gold value of the imports was higher than 
to-day. The exports are somewhat larger than the 
imports, though advances of British capital ought to 
make things more nearly balance, but the gold value 
of the exports is materially less than in the ’eighties. 
Viewing the available facts impartially it would 
seem that though the total wealth of Iodia may 
have increased, it has not increased in proportion 
to population, and that the average native of India 
is poorer to-day than he was when Sir Richard 
Temple had to face the famine in Behar in 1877. 
The failure of crops has not, perhaps, been so 
complete as it had then been in Behar; but, 
on the other hand, Behar contained only 
some 20,000,000 of people confined to a com- 
paratively narrow are, and there was no such 
wide destitution as is threatened now. It must be 
borne in mind that even if the recent partial rains 
are sufficient to help the spring crops to grow, there 
must be daily increasing loss owing to the failure of 
the autumn crop, following, as it does in many parts 
of India, on a series of lean years. This will not be 
equally serious in all districts. Roughly speaking, 
the autumn crop is rice; the spring crop is grain. 
The people who live on rice are often unaccustomed 
to eat grain, and lose their health when fed on it. It is 
they who must inevitably suffer. The grain-eating 
districts are those most affected by the recent rains, 
and they may have some hope of relief. But it is 
inevitable that there will be much suffering between 
now and July. If the July rains were to fail the 
catastrophe would be too awful to contemplate. 

The Foreign Secretary of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society points out that the rise in prices is 
of no advantage to the cultivators. They have 
usually mortgaged their crops before they were 
harvested, and the money-lender has managed to 
reap the profit. This is to our mind one of 
the worst features of the situation. It is 
aggravated by the fluctuations of the rupee. A 
diagram in the last report of Mr. J. E. O’Conor, 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government 
of India, shows in a forcible way that, as he ex- 
presses it, “during the last fourteen months—while 
silver has been relatively very steady, fluctuating only 
three points—the value of the rupee has ascended 
and descended with much fluctuation, and the range 
of fluctuation has been as much as eleven points.” 
These rapid fluctuations are, we fear, a neces- 
sary consequence of the closing of the mints to 
silver without adopting a gold standard. They 





must seriously endanger financial stability. What- 
ever be the value of the rupee in gold, with which 
the Indian cultivator is at present very remotely 
concerned, he must be aware of the varying value 
of the rupee in silver. He will find his silver orna- 
ments, if he is fortunate enough to have any, of 
less value to save him from the money-lender than 
they used to be, and he will learn that this is the 
result of British policy. We cannot help wondering 
whether, if the Governmentissuspending the collection 
of land revenuein thefamine-stricken districts, it would 
not be wise toalsosuspend the collection of small debts. 
One other point must be borne in mind. If the 
famine becomes general, there can be ro hope that 
relief-works can snffice to relieve it. At present 
300,000 p:rsons are said to be employed. This 
number is trifling in comparison with the total 
population. During the Irish famine the number 
employed reached 740,900. If the same proportion 
of the people were employed in affected districts 
covering (3a)) one-third of India, we shoul] have to 
find work for over ten millions. 








MR. BRYAN EXPLAINS. 





TYVHE article by the defeated candidate for tle 

Presidency of the United States, which is the 
most conspicaon3 feature in the current number of 
the North American Review, is a curious example of 
that neglect of the doctrine known to logicians as 
‘plurality or vicariousness of causes’’ which is the 
special mark of the untrained reasoner in politics and 
social science. Reading Mr. Bryan’s account of the 
situation, one would imagine that the public wel- 
fare depended on currency and oa currency alone. 
“When we determine the kind and quantity of 
currency we determine the level of prices, and 
the level of prices concerns every fanily in the 
land.” The natural reply is that it is very un 
desirable to “determine” the quantity of money 
at all. The object aimed at, even by the free 
coinage of silver—at least, at any ratio which at 
all represents the market value of the metal—is to 
secure that the quantity shall be determined by the 
needs of trade. The avowed object of genuine 
bimetallism is to secure an automatic determination 
of that quantity—an equilibrium of currency better 
maintained, as the bimetallists allege (erroneously, 
as we hold) than it can be if the currency is based 
on one metal alone. But Mr. Bryan’s object is to 
raise prices and to “scale down” interest, and that 
end he aims at attaining by sham bimetallism at an 
arbitrary ratio. This is “fiat money,” and fiat 
money at its worst, because, the supplies of silver in 
nature being what they are, the value would per- 
petually depreciate—not by the sins or blunders of 
the authority that issues the fiat, bat by the inevit- 
able action of the producers of silver bullion and 
their customers. 

However, according to Mr. Bryan, the people 
have now taken the coinage question into their 
own hands. ‘The financial plank in party plat- 
forms has always hitherto been settled by the 
financiers; this time the people settled it them- 
selves. Now, the currency question is eminently 
a question for experts; but we confess we are 
glad that it has been thus popularised. We believe 
that by constant discussion the main principles of 
any great question whatever can be sufficiently dis- 
engaged, elucidated, and condensed to be presented 
in an intelligible form to the electorate. We 
trusted that that had been done already, and 
that the electorate had shorn an_ increasing 
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appreciation of the truth. Currency heresies 
have been rife in the West ever since its 
first settlement, and if there is a growth of 
sound-money sentiment among the Western popu- 
lation at all, we should naturally take it as an 
encouragirg sign. But according to Mr. Bryan, 
the growth has been all in favour of what he is 
pleased to call bimetallism. The West, he tells us, 
understood the subject before, and had made up 
its mind for free coinage. But the East had never 
considered the money question, and the fact that 
there was a Silverite vote in that section of the 
Union is a sign of the growth cf enlightenment on 
that questi mn. We confess we thought it was due 
to the fact that the regular Democratic machine 
continued to exist, and that it was captured—by 
arguments not altogether of an economic nature— 
by the managers of Mr. Bryan’s campaign. More- 
over, there was, as Mr, Bryan cannot Lelp admitting, 
a corsiderable anti-Silver feeling among the Demc- 
erats of the Middle West. ‘This, however, is 
apparently to be ascribed, in his view, to financial 
interests and other influences which sometimes 
distort economic truth. The result of the dis- 
cussion, he holds, has been a great progress 
towards “ bimetallism”’; a progress so great that 
the change of thirty thousand vetes “ properly dis- 
tributed over several States’? would have reversed 
the result—which is true enough, but only an 
example of the truth that a very complicated 
machine like the present electoral system may give 
very anomalous and unexpected results. However, 
Mr. Bryan maintains, the party is more united than 
ever; it will continue to agitate and to make con- 
verts, and it has excellent hopes of success in 1900, 
Ore cannot but respect an honest fanatic—even 
a currency fanatic, when be spares us his reasonings 
—and the fact that Mr. Bryan does not know when 
he is beaten at least reflects some credit on his sup- 
porters. But plurality of causes, we think, is too 
much for his currency theories, The very next 
article in the North American Review supplies an 
answer, as regards one large part of the Union, 
to his explanation of agricultural distress. The 
“Great American Desert”’ of the older maps in- 
cludes a large part of Western Kansas ard Nebraska. 
Some years ago the geographers and the settlers 
decided that it was not a desert; population poured 
in, land was bought—on mortgage, of course—towns 
were built, and fer three years or so the crops did not 
fail. Then dry seasons came, and the unfortunate 
settlers were ruined. How complete the ruin is may 
be seen from one instance. A Kansas bank failed 
in 1889. Some cf its assets were lots adjacent to a 
city, which bad been valued, for the purposes of 
the bankruptcy, at only seventy dollars each. At a 
recent sale by auction they realised thirty cents 
apiece. Another city has announced that unless 
the interest on the municipal loan can be reduced, 
the inhabitants will desert the site and build a new 
city elsewhere. How will “more currency ” help 
thore who can pay nothing? This only applies to 
some three or four States; but throughout the 
South and in part of the West the pecple are in the 
grip of a vicious credit system which keeps them 
perpetually in debt—to a wholly uncertain amount, 
because they do not keep accounts—to the store- 
keepers, and forces them all iato growing certain 
staple crops, because these alone are supposed to be 
easily realisable. Elsewhere financial fluctuations, 
due to the tariff, the silver agitation, and cther 
causes, have interfered with the purchasing power of 
the industrial population, and therefore helped to 
enhance the agricultural depression, which in the 
main is due to the rapidity of modern progress. 
The natural remedy is to scale down debts by a less 





expensive method than that of debasing the whole 
currency; and this will have to be done. A partial 
Seisachtheia carried out by individual arrangement 
must, after all, be more profitable to the creditor 
than to do without any interest at all. 

The American public, we think, has progressed 
away from free coinage rather than towards it, as 
Mr. Bryan maintains. But it has not quite got rid 
of the doctrine of “fiat money,” as the discussions 
on currency reform now beginning indicate. It must 
be largely a public of borrowers, and the lenders 
cannot make up their minds to lend money in any 
form but notes; and greenbacks, incredible as it 
may seem, are surrounded with a patriotic halo. 
They saved the ccuntry in war-time, and so they 
are to be maintained—like the Capitoline geese 
in ancient Rome. And the task of making them and 
silver certificates actually convertible into coin at will 
may well tax the energies of the ablest financiers, 
especially when their country has an inadequate 
revenue, and is debarred by its Supreme Court 
from the most obvious means of getting more. We 
welcome, therefore, Mr. Bryan’s statement that the 
currency agitation is to continue. The debate will, 
in that case, take new channels; and we have faith 
in the good sense of the mest active-minded people 
on earth. 





FINANCE, 

S was generally expected in well-informed circles 
tA. in the City, there bas been a sharp hardening 
of the rates in the Money Market, due, however, to 
merely temporary causes. Calls due upon recent 
new issues, and the usual demands upon the market 
at this season of the year, caused borrowing at the 
Bank of Ecgland to a moderate extent during the 
week. It is thought in many quaiters that a con- 
siderable sum will be taken out of the Bank during 
the ensuing fortnight. Day-to-day money is quoted 
firm at anything from 3} to 3) per cent. The dis- 
count rate has also become harder at 3} to 33 
per cent., but, as we pointed out last week, it 
is a significant fact that although rates for 
day-to-day money and for short-dated paper 
have bardened perceptibly, there is practically no 
change in the rate for six-months’ bills, provided 
always that they bear unexceptionable names. 
That the stringency (if we can use so strong a term 
at the present very moderate rates) will continue 
for any length of time is very unlikely. Large 
sums are undoubtedly due to the United States on 
account of the purchase of produce, which has been 
upon a very large scale, and inasmuch as prices for 
the most part have.been considerably higher than 
those ruling a year ago (and more especially is this 
noticeable in the case of wheat), the sums to be re- 
mitted for these purposes are necessarily very large. 
Had they been augmented by anything like an active 
speculation in American securities in London, the 
balance that would have had to be sent would un- 
doubtedly have been enormous. As it is, it is offset 
by sums which are due from different corporations, 
individuals, trusts, and what not in the United States 
to this country, principally in the form of interest 
and dividends on capital invested by Europeans in the 
United States. There is some talk of a demand for 
money upon Continental and Far Eastern account, 
but there is no evidence to show that this will be 
of any considerable amount. Money, moreover, is 
coming to this country from Australasia, and it is 
not probable that there will be any serious drain 
to India; consequently, that the market will again 
become easy in the early weeks of the New Year 
is most likely. 

That the condition of the South African mining 
department of the Stock Exchange exercises a pre- 
dominant effect upon the general condition of 
markets was shown very plainly this week. It 
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was reported in the daily papers on Wednesday 
morning that the meeting held at Johannesburg 
of the East Rand Proprietary Company had to ba 
adjourned, inasmuch as no quorum could be formed. 
It was also stated that certain prominent members 
of the Board, and the partners of a firm known 
to be interested in this company, were about to 
sever their connection with it. The reports were 
later in the day officially contradicted ; but the 
effect of them, nevertheless, was to cause a depression 
of prices in nearly every department of the stock 
markets, whether likely to be affected by the state 
of the South African market or not. And, as we 
stated last week, there is very naturally dissatisfac- 
tion that the meeting: of so many companies are 
held in the Transvaal, notwithstanding the fact 
that the shares in the different concerns are almost 
wholly held in Europe (and principally here in 
England), and that it is consequently difficult, if 
not impossible, for the shareholders to exercise an 
efficient control over the management of their own 
properties. It is also felt that the great houses con- 
cerned with South Africa have not act3d in a way 
to inspire confidence in the market; while in the 
case of one important house — which, until the 
unfortunate Jameson incident, was considered a 
house of the very highest standing in South Africa— 
the accusation has been openly made that it is 
unwilling to do anything to prevent the continual 
fall in prices in the securities with which the name of 
the house is associated. If real confidence in this 
market is to be restored, it is essential that the 
shareholders in the different companies should bestir 
themselves to obtain an efficient control in the 
management of the companies in which they have 
their money invested. In spite of these feelings, 
however, it cannot be denied that there is a more 
hopeful feeling in the markets as to the outlook in 
the coming year than has been the case for some 
months past. It is felt that the general outlook in 
South Africa is highly favourable, and that it only 
remains to restore the confidence of the public in 
the management of the different properties. A real 
recovery in this market would, it is believed, have 
the effect of creating a generally active business 
throughout all departments. Within a week of the 
Christmas holidays it is natural that there should 
be very little doing at present; but the feeling, as 
we have said above, is decidedly more hopeful. 





INSURANCE. 
csmnitipiniien 

HE Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance 
Society aspires, and for mavy years has 
aspired, to a peculiar distinction in the insurance 
world. Its wealth and reputation are equally 
great; its directorate includes the aristocracy of 
the medical profession, with an occasional Church 
dignitary added to point the ecclesiastical significance 
of its title; while in its prospectuses and other printed 
manifestoes issued from the chief office in St. James’s 
Square the superfine West-end accent may be dis- 
cerned along with a tone of gentle benevolence that 
might almost lead a new insurer to believe himself 
specially selected for the favours of Providence. 
Yet, if good wine needs no bush, the Clerical, 
Medical and General can afford to be as unpreten- 
tious in its methods as the old Equitable itself. 
It has a long and honourable record, an un- 
assailable stability, and in regard to the liber- 
ality of its conditions as affecting both new and 
old members, its position is among the very highest 
of the life assurance companies of the United King- 
dom. Formerly the unique feature of the Clerical 
was the predominating success that attended its “in- 
valid” business—a line, by the way, which other 
companies have not always found particularly profit- 
able. The Eagle, for instance, tried the experiment 
of working a similar scheme apparently without 
success, as the class of business has ceased to be a 





distinguishing feature of the company; and a 
smaller concern, the Asylum, formed for the special 
purpose of invalid assurance, failed to keep its head 
above water, and eventually amalgamated with— 
that is to say, was absorbed by—the London Assur- 
ance Corporation. To-day the Clerical, Medical and 
General retains the ladder by which it rose, but 
the Invalid Class is merely a departmens of a big 
concern, and the accretions to the existing business 
come through the ordinary and various channels of 
a first-class life office. 

At the annual general meeting held on the 27th 
of la:t month, a report was presented to the 
directors, which gives every reason to believe that 
the distribution of profits, to be announced on the 
7th of January, will be quite in accordance with the 
traditions of the office. Though the new business is 
£100 000 less than that of the preceding year (a 
point to which we shall allude presently), the total 
funds are now close upon three and a half millions, 
and the premium income has reached £270,000, in 
both instances a considerable annual increase hav- 
ing taken place during the past quinquennium. In 
regard to its mortality experience, the society has 
again been bighly favoured, only losing £175,000 in 
claims in 1895, as against £216,000 in the preceding 
year. Then, notwithstanding the fallen value of 
money, the rate of interest earned was £3 183. 94, 
as against £3 193, a drop of a mere threepenny- 
piece; and taking into consideration the society 
assumes 2) per cent. only in making its valuations, 
and that its investments are patently of the highest 
order, this feature of the report calls for special 
congratulation. On the top of this, the expense 
ratio has been further reduced from 13 per cent. 
of the premium income to 126, a significant fact 
which, coupled with the stringency of the valuation, 
gives ample assurance that the management is 
conducted on the best and soundest lines. 

In regard to the fall in the new business, we 
are inclined to agree with ths actuary that it is not 
in the special circumstance a matter for regret. 
The new assurances for 1894 totalled £693 000, being 
£130,000 in excess of those obtained in the preceding 
year; but a glance at the record of the whole quin- 
quen.ial period shows at once that these figures are 
quite out of the normal line. They may largely be 
attributed, no doubt, to the opening of the com- 
pany’s “ Prime-Cost Assurance” scheme, an excel- 
lent system by which a policy may be taken out 
with practically a rebate of 25 per cent. of the 
premium from the very start. The society quickly 
obtained a large amount of new business under 
this scale, and it is possible that the wearing-off 
of the novelty and the consequent decline in the 
temporarily-stimulated zeal of agents has con- 
tributed to the return of the new business figures 
to the normal level. The new policies for 1895 
amount to £588 868, a very satisfactory total apart 
from comparisons, and, as the actuary hints that the 
surplus has not been affected, it would hardly be 
reasonable to consider this falling-off in the light of 
a retrogression. 

One of the best features ia the administration of 
the company is that the interests of the proprietors 
have not been allowed to hamper the growth of the 
business by handicapping the company in its free 
competition with other leading institutions, more 
especially the great “ mutual” life offices. This is 
well evidenced by the fact that the proprietors’ share 
of the quinquennial profits, originally one-sixth,is now 
restricted to a sum not exceeding £62,500, until one- 
tenth of the profits shall produce a larger sum. The 
share of the pclicy-holders, therefore, can never be 
less than five-sixths; in 1892 it was, as a matter 
of fact, six-sevenths of the whole divisible surplus. 
Of these quinquennial surpluses, the policy-holders 
took in 1881 £287,500; in 1886, £312,500; in 1891, 
£366,950. With such figures before them the mem- 
bers should look forward with unusual interest to 
the announcement promised for the 7th of next 
month. 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER, 

ATURDAY.—The dispute on the London and 

North Western Railway has been settled by 
the wire and timely intervention of the President 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Ritchie is justly praised 
for his promptitude and tact. That is all very 
well. But as the Tories are also taking credit for 
having passed the statute which enabled the Board 
of Trade to intervene, it is only fair to remind the 
public that this statute—namely, the Conciliation 
Act of the present year—is substantially the same 
as the Lill introduced into the late Parliament by 
Mr. Bryce. That Bill was persistently blocked by 
the Tory Opposition, and Sir John Gorst attacked 
it in one of his most biting philippics. The 
attack upon the directors in this morning's 
Daily Chronicle is singularly ill advised. The 
directors made a serious blunder. But they 
have virtually acknowledged it. The men whom 
they dismissed will be forthwith restored, and 
the outstanding claims are to be considered in 
conjunction with Mr. Ritchie or the distinguished 
head of the Railway Department, Mr. Francis Hop- 
wood. After the hatchet has thus been buried, and 
delicate negotiations are pending, it is bad policy 
and bad taste to write of the directors as if they 
were ferocious tyrants. In the first place, they are 
not; and in the second place, if they were, it would 
be imprudent at this moment to say so. 

Two important speeches are reported this morn- 
ing. Sir Henry Fowler at Wolverhampton paid a just 
tribute to Lord Rosebery’s services, and defended 
with great ability his late leader's Armenian policy 
as expressed at Edinburgh in October. At the same 
time Sir Henry, with the evident approval of his 
constituents, declared that the Liberal party was 
not so much divided on the subject as Lord Rose- 
bery had been led to believe. It is clear that Sir 
Henry Fowler, like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
earnestly, desires Lord Rosebery’s return to his 
former position; and nobody can accuse a man so 
thoroughly imbued with the parliamentary spirit of 
undervaluing the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith 
at the Manchester Reform Club made some interest- 
ing remarks on the subject of employers’ liability, 
with which no one is better qualified to deal. He ad- 
heres to his former opinion that to any Bill for the pre- 
vention of accidents liberty of contracting out would 
be fatal. A Universal Insurance Bill would not pre- 
vent a single accident, and would probably involve a 
serious reduction of wages. I have reason to believe 
that that very astute gentleman, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, is trying to square the leaders of the 
Opposition, and suggesting that the subject should 
be placed “ above party.” I hope they will not walk 
into so obvious a trap. What is wanted is a Bill 
to reduce the loss of lives and limbs. But when 
Mr. Asquith brought in a Bill which would un- 
doubtedly have had that effect, Mr. Chamberlain 
did his best to defeat it in the House of Commons, 
and got it defeated in the House of Lords. 

Sunday —The Government are threatened with 
the revival of the Irish Question in a most embarrass- 
ing form. The landlords are furious on account of 
the new Land Act and of recent findings by the 
Sub - Commissioners—or Sub -Confiscators; as Mr. 
Lowther used to call them—which have cut down 
their rents by 20 or 25 per cent. This is not under 
Mr. Gerald Balfour's Act. But it is alleged by the 
landlords and their friends that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners have regarded the policy embodied in the 
statute as a hint to reduce rents, and have reduced 
them accordingly. The Irish Tories threaten to 
move for a Committee of the House to inquire into 
recent agrarian legislation, such as the Lords ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Land Act of 1881, 
notwithstanding the protest of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government. Buta still more serious matter is the 
report of the Financial Commission on the relative 
taxation of Great Britain and Ireland. An almost 








unanimous finding by a strong Commission that 
Ireland is contributing more than her fair share of 
the revenue by two millions and three-quarters 
a year is not to be lightly set aside. It has 
achieved one object not easily achieved in Ireland— 
that of uniting all classes in pursuance of one aim; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to 
meet an attack from behind as well as from before. 
Sir Michael will probably say that if Ireland pro- 
portionately pays more, she proportionately receives, 
more. But this is a very powerful argument for 
Home Rule. If the only justification for undue 
taxation is wasteful expenditure, Ireland's case for 
self-government is unanswerable indeed. Tories 
who think they have got rid of Ireland are living 
in a fools’ paradise. 

Monday.—Once more we are assured that the 
Turkish Question is on the eve of settlement. At 
last, says the Times, Lord Salisbury has persuaded 
France and Russia that, if the Sultan will not accept 
reforms, he must be coerced into accepting them. 
But what does this mean? Under the mere threat 
of force—or, indeed, under the simple application 
of diplomatic pressure—the Sultan will accept any- 
thing. But the moment the pressure is removed or 
the threat is seen to be an empty one, he will drop 
the reforms, and things will go on as before. It is 
impossible to say who now guides the policy of 
the Russian Empire, unless it be the Czar, who 
keeps his own counsel, and is said to confide 
only in his wife. The French and Russian Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople are, I have no doubt, 
in earnest. They always have been. It is when 
M. Cambon applies to Paris, and M. de Nelidoff 
applies to Petersburg, that the obstacles arise. The 
fear of war, prudent and respectable in itself, checks 
every effort at positive action. ‘ The hope, so far as 
there is hope, lies in the dangerous state of things 
at Constantinople itself. It seems to be at length 
dawning upon the minds of the European Powers 
that to do nothing may be the most perilous 
course of all. The Sultan is now persecuting 
his Mahomedan as well as his Christian sub- 
jects, and the Liberal Turks are as _ furious 
with him as the Armenians. Whether the news 
of Murad's escape be true or not—and it is prob- 
ably false—the secret and multifarious activity of 
Young Turkey is undeniable. Arrests, murders, 
disappearances, and, it is too credibly alleged, 
tortures, are frequent and familiar. The Sultan 
himself is constantly surrounded by five-and-twenty 
thousand soldiers. But Constantinople would not 
be safe for a day if the representatives of the 
Powers did not exercise a ceaseless vigilance. Mean- 
while the worthlessness of mere paper reforms is 
illustrated by the renewed disorders, provoked by 
the Sultan himself, which have occurred in Crete. 

Tuesday.—A letter.in this morning's papers from 
the Dean of Peterborough raises a question of the 
highest national interest and importance. The west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral is said to have been 
so seriously injured by a storm a year and a half 
ago, that an examination by Mr. Pearson, the well- 
known architect, proved the structure, in his opinion, 
to be dangerous. Mr. Pearson accordingly proposed, 
with the assent of the Dean and Chapter, to take 
down a large part of the west front and rebuild 
it, numbering and replacing the stones. The 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, backed by the Society of Antiquaries, pro- 
test against Mr. Pearson's plan, declare that it 
will destroy the effect of the building, and pro- 
pose the alternative of strengthening the masonry 
at the back. The Dean and Chapter stand by 
Mr. Pearson, who will accordingly proceed. Now, I 
express no opinion upon the merits of the case. ButI 
protest against Mr. Ingram and his clerical colleagues 
being the final authority. The west front of Peter- 
borough Cathedral is one of the most glorious pieces 
of architecture in the world. There is nothing like it 
in this country, and it is a national monument of 
tie highest possible value. Yet its fate is in the 
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hands of half a dozen Northamptonshire or Leicester- 
shire clergymen who may be utterly ignorant of 


architecture and wholly indifferent to art. Mr. 
Ruskin says somewhere that he never knew a really 
religious man who cared for art at all; and though 
that is a wild paradox, it is no reproach to a canon, 
or even to a dean, that he knows more aout theology 
than stone-cutting. A building like Peterborough 
Cathedral should never be touched without the leave 
of a public department such as the Office of Works, 
which would have opportunities of consulting the 
highest professional and expert opinion. 
Wednesday.—The Irish financial question threatens 
to absorb public interest when Parliament meets. 
No Government of our time has had to confront an 
absolutely united Ireland. It is easy to see that the 
landlords are under the influence of anger at the 
farther reduction of their rents. They are so, and 
no wonder. They do not expect the favour which 
they call justice from a Radical Government. But 
they do complain, and not without reason, that they 
have been deceived and betrayed by Lord Salisbury. 
That does not alter the equities of the case, while it 
will certainly not abate the vigour of the campaign. 
The Nationalists are warned in a Liberal paper this 
morning not to be made the catspaws for pro- 
viding the landlords with compensation from the 
public purse. That seems to me a very short- 
sighted view. No Minister could seriously propose 
to the Housa of Commons that the owners of Irish 
land should be indemnified by the taxpayer, Irish 
as well as British, for losses incurred through 
the decisions of judicial tribunals deliberately 
constituted by Parliament. If the Irish nation 
is over-taxed, the Irish nation, and not a particular 
class, must be compensated or relieved. But the 
landlIcrjis should get their fair share, like everybody 
else; and there can be no reason why they 
should not fight for it. The British public, says 
the Times, wiil not like finding the money. The 
British public has cheerfully found larger sums 
before now when justice required it. But they 
can get rid of this obligation by granting Home 
Rule to Ireland. Castle Rule, besides its other dis- 
advantages, is one of the most wasteful forms of 
administration in the world. It does not seem very 
wise for a Tory organ to argue that the over- 
taxation of Ireland is only an example of the 
general truth that the poor are over-taxed in com- 
parison with the rich. For if so, what then ? 
Thursday.— The threatened division in the 
General Committee of the National Liberal Feder- 
ation on the subject of Armenia has come to 
nothing after all. There was a friendly conference, 
the origional resolution was slightly amended, and 
the Committee were then unanimous. The Govern- 
ment have hitherto failed to do anything for 
the Armenians. Their failure has been absolute 
and conspicuous. When VDarliament meets, some 
official information may possibly be obtained, and 
it will then be seen whether Lord Salisbury has 
taken all reasonable steps for the fulfilment of our 
national obligations. His record, as Mr. Massie said, 
is exceedingly bad. But there is a place forrepentance, 
and he may have repented. The Federation might 
with advantage have di-cussed the subject at greater 
length and in fuller detail. The Blue Books show 
that before Lord Salisbury took office Russia ob- 
jected to the coercion of the Sultan. It cannot, 
therefore, fairly be said that Russia’s objections 
ace due to the fact of Lord Salisbury being Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence that the present Govern- 
ment have persistently worked for that salutary 
end; whereas some members of the Government, 
and notably the Chancellor of the Exchequer, have 
denied that it was their duty to do so. As for 
Lord Salisbury’s verbal disclaimer of traditional 
hostility to Russia, he made it verbally eighteen 
years ago. The “big map” speech of 1878 came 


oddly enough from the man who tore up the Treaty 
of San Stefano. 


Bat it did not satisfy Russia, and 








no words will. Before we can say whether our own 
Government or the Russian is the more responsible 
for the inaction of Europe, we must know what 
proposals Lord Salisbury has made to Russia. 

I’riday.—Mr. Labouchere deserves once more the 
thanks of the public for detecting afd denouncing a 
flagrant impostor. He has now for many years acted 
on behalf of the public in running pests of society to 
earth. The task amuses him, and he does not 
require a testimonial. But it is rather a serious 
consideration that a private individual should have 
spent forty thousand pounds upon work which 
in any other country would have been done 
by the Government. Perhaps the Treasury may 
consider the question whether Mr. Brooks has 
not been obtaining money by false pretences. 
The public aspect of the affair is worse, if possible, 
than the private. 








THE NEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
ORD ACTON has worthily inaugurated his 


4 tenure of a Professorial Chair. The Cam- 
bridge Modern History, which he has undertaken 
to edit for the University Dress, promises to be 
one of the most remarkable historical monuments 
of recent times. A comprehensive survey of the 
history of the world, which begins—may the shade 
of Professor Freeman never know it!—with the 
Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, which traces the argument of universal 
history through the epoch of exploration and dis- 
covery, through the struggles of schism and 
reformation, through the wars of religion and 
commerce, of dynasties and revolutions, of inde- 
pendence and ideas, and which follows the growth 
of human thought from the feudal conception of 
medizeval Christendom to the Socialist Utopias 
which crowd the scene to-day, will be one of the 
most memorable literary achievements which any 
country has to show. “The annals of nations”— 
so run the terms of the ambitious but dignified 
prospectus—“ will be exposed at their point of junc- 
tion with the central stream, when they cease to be 
inert, and carry tribute to the common fortune of 
mankind.” Events will follow each other “in the 
natural order of cause and effect, not in the merely 
outward order of place and time,’ and an attempt 
will be made to record the results which the nine- 
teenth century has attained ‘since the opening of 
archives has quickened the pace, and history has 
risen to be a sovereign and progressive science serv- 
ing no cause but its own.” The contributors whose 
names are already announced include all the prin- 
cipal historians and many of the best-known writers 
in the country, and comprise alike the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Bishop-Dasignate of London. The 
Editor, from his encyclop:edic knowledge, as well as 
from his catholicity of judgment, is perhaps the 
best that could be found for such a task. Every 
man who caves for literature will look forward with 
interest to the completion of his great design, and 
will cordially wich it popularity and success. 

There is something irresistibly attractive in the 
largeness of the scheme. In these days of detail and 
specialisation it is singularly tempting to revert to 
the ideal of those earlier writers who, with magni- 
ficent assumption, took the history of civilisation 
for their topic and the known world for their 
domain. Part of the charm of Herodotus: lies in the 
fact that he gathers together for us the scattered 
records of the earth. The Roman hist rians wrote 
with a proud consciousness that the chronicles of 
their country were substantially the chronicles of 
civilisation. No monkish historian is happy unless 
he can link his story on by mythical pedigrees, 
deduced from Noah or Adam, to the common history 
of the human race. Froissart’s delightful narrative 
knew no limits of nationality or blood. Holinshed’s 
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mighty plan and Raleigh's stately fragment bear 
witness to the same desire, and stand as pathetic 
monuments of that union of limited knowledge 
with limitless buoyancy, ambition, power, which 
is so characteristic of the Elizabethan age. Gibbon 
remains supreme among historians because he 
wrote the history of the world. Von Ranke has 
something of the same wide appeal. But for the 
most part, with a few memorable exceptions, the 
practice of writing universal histories slowly ceased 
when the idea of a world-empire and a world- 
religion died. No doubt, when Napoleon revived 
the dream of a world-empire, the possibility of a 
world-history revived as well; and the ideal history 
of Napoleon must, for a few years at any rate, 
embrace the better part of the history of man- 
kind. But we do not think that any historian has 
yet turned that occasion to adequate account. 
Since then, as historical study has improved, the 
study of detail has inevitably gone with it, until 
we have begun to long for histories of a wider scope. 
From the fine but extreme detail of Mr. Freeman, 
from the splendid if inexact specialisation of 
Macaulay or of Froude, we turn back almost with 
relief to the old methods of an earlier day, when 
comprehensiveness was of the essence of every great 
design. If the new history is to treat, as it proposes, 
of ideas and movements rather than of dynasties 
and wars, and to survey the successive waves of 
theology, philosophy, political economy and science, 
which have swept over Europe since the Middle 
Ages closed, it is only by dealing with all mankind 
together that its object can be properly attained ; 
and therein, rather than in any new facts which it 
can tell us, will lie its strongest claim to our respect. 

Even allowing for egotism, we do not think that 
any country could at the present moment offer a 
stronger array of historical writers than Lord Acton 
has laid under contribution for his work. The re- 
searches of German historians have in many respects, 
of late years especially, been more laborious and 
deeper than our own. The lucid charm, the style 
and picturesqueness of French writers, have in days 
less recent given to French histories a place apart. 
But for the combination of thoroughness and clear- 
ness, for the happy union of erudition and of style, 
no body of historians in any country compares with 
those which England has produced. History, after 
all, is the study of politics and of ideas, and it has 
naturally developed most freely in a land where 
political ideas have freest scope. Its needs and 
dignity seem peculiarly suited to the grave pomp 
of the English tongue. Even Mommsen, Von 
Sybel and Von Ranke, even Michelet, Thiers, Louis 
Blanc, and Taine, must take rank as a body behind 
the colleagues of Gibbon and Macaulay, of Froude 
and Freeman and Carlyle. But the quality which is 
perhaps most conspicuous in recent English histories, 
a quality which they share to some extent with 
Germany, and to a lesser extent with France, is the 
quality of studied fairness which the more modern 
school of English writers has made specially its own, 
and which is seen conspicuously in the work of Pro- 
fessor Gardiner, of Mr. Lecky, and of Dr. Stubbs. 
The more modern school of English writers does 
not, it is needless to say, include Mr. Froude. 
For the work which the Cambridge Press has 
undertaken, this quality of tolerant judgment 
will be urgently required. Lord Acton’s chief diffi- 
culty will te to give to his scheme the cohesion, the 
sense of unity, which all great work must possess. 
The obvious risk of employing such a galaxy of 
talent—a risk which in an encyclopedia or a bio- 
graphical dictionary does not matter, but which 
would be fatal to an ordinary history—is the risk 
of a want of homogeneity, of a common method 
and a common tone. It may be that the unusual 
character of the Cambridge History will render 
this danger less serious than it appears; but in no 
case can the editor who tries to make such a work 
homogeneous have before him an easy task. To 
commit to Mr. Bryce the subject of the Holy Roman 





Empire, or to Professor Gardiner that of the seven- 
teenth century, or to Mr. Lecky that of Ireland, or to 
Mr. John Morley that of Revolutionary ideas, is a safe 
and simple thing ; but to harmonise, for example, the 
views of Mr. Morley and of Mr. Lecky on the progress 
of democratic forces, the views on theology of 
Principal Fairbairn and of Father Gasquet, of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and of Mr. R. H. Hutton, will 
assuredly tax a very wise man’s powers. To draw 
from each of all the various contributors the best 
that he can give on any topic, without permitting 
him to run counter to the writings of his colleagues, 
will require all the tact and judgment that the 
editor can command, if the history is not to become 
a mere collection of conflicting theories—one long, 
brilliant and continuous debate. The predominant 
ideal of the undertaking is that all the forces of the 
present day are “ to be exhibited in their origin and 
progress and substance,” and rendered intelligible by 
the history of the past. When so many of those 
forces make for conflict, it is difficult to see how the 
story of their birth and progress can help taking 
a controversial tone. If Lord Acton succeeds in 
imparting to his history, even within broad limits, 
anything like the homogeneity of an individual 
work, it will be the most signal triumph of the 
impartial spirit in literature which English 
historians have yet to show. Even should he 
decide not to attempt that, he will), by gathering 
the writings of such able men together, produce a 
singularly illuminating work. At best, the new 
history will be a great monument of literature and 
learning. At worst, it will be a most interesting 
symposium of highly-trained and cultured thought. 








THE HERO AS A KNAVE. 





HERE is much to be said for each of the remon- 
strances addressed to James Morier upon the 
publication of his immortal Persian novel of adven- 
ture, “ Hajji Baba.”* The ambassador, Sir Harford 
Jones-Brydges, whose private secretary Morier was, 
wrote in the introduction to the report of his 
mission to the Persian Court—‘ One may allow one- 
self to smile at some of the pages of ‘ Hajji Baba’; 
but it would be just as wise to estimate the national 
character of the Persians from the adventures of 
that fictitious person as it would be to estimate the 
national character of the Spaniards from those of 
Don Raphael or his worthy coadjutor, Ambrose de 
Lamela.” While the ambassador from England to 
Persia, after the stately manner of such diplo- 
matists, allows himself a smile tempered by an 
indulgent head-shake of mild remonstrance, the 
ambassador from Persia to England writes direct to 
Morier his uncontrolléd reproaches—* What for you 
write ‘Hajji Baba,’ sir? King very angry, sir. I 
swear him you never write lies; but he say yes 
—write. All people very angry with you,sir. That 
very bad book, sir. All lies, sir. Who tell you all 
these lies, sir? What for you not speak to me? 
Very bad business, sir. Persian people very bad 
people, perhaps, but very good to you, sir. What 
for you abuse them so bad?” Mr. Curzon unfairly 
and somewhat densely takes “ Persian people very 
bad people, perhaps,” to mean an unconscious 
admission of Morier’s whole case against them; 
whereas it obviously means, even allowing the Per- 
sians to be what you describe them, it was not for 
you, to whom they had been so good, to give them 
away. There can be little doubt that “ Hajji Baba” 
is something of an Alsatian caricature, which, 
indeed, it was bound to be almost inevitably. 
In the first place, a stranger notes in any country 
only the essential differences which distinguish it 





* “The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan.” By James 
Morier. Edited by C. J. Wills, M.D. With an Introduction by 
Major-General Sir Frederick Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I. Illustrated. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
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from his own, and exaggerates these till they seem 
to be its sole characteristics. But, in the second place, 
a novel of the adventure species—and “ Hajji Baba” 
deserves almost to rank with “ Gil Blas "—naturally 
multiplies and exaggerates not only the rascalities, 
but also the facilities and opportunities for rascality 
of its hero. Making all deductions, however, enough 
truth remains in Morier’s picture of Persia to set 
one wondering how such a country holds together 
at all, socially, politically, or commercially. “ Our 
intelligence,” says Montaigne, “being by no other 
way to be conveyed t» one another but by speaking, 
who falsifies that betrays public society, since we no 
longer know, nor have any other tie upon, one 
another. If that deceive us, it breaks all our corre- 
spondence and dissolves all ties of government.” And 
Sir Thomas Browne puts this at its strongest :—“ All 
community is continued by truth, and that of hell 
cannot consist without it.” Bat no one in “ Hajji 
Baba” ever once speaks, or is expected to speak, the 
truth. Everyone, from the Shah down, is bent every 
day and all day long on taking in everyone else, till 
you are at a loss to understand how society “ con- 
sists” at all. Nor is it easier to understand how the 
country “ consists” politically. ‘“ The Franks,” says 
the Grand Vizier, “talk of feelings in public life of 
which we are ignorant. They pretend to be actuated 
by no other principle than the good of their country. 
These are words without meaning to us; for as soon 
as I die, or when the Shah is no more, all that we 
may have done for the welfare of Persia will most 
likely be destroyed; and when his successor shall 
have well ruined his people in securing himself, the 
whole business of improvement and consolidation 
must be gone over again.” Hence, he concludes, the 
only duty of himself and his master is to squeeze 
the last drop of blood out of the people. And to 
bleed the people white is naturally also the one 
principle of every officer in authority under 
them. “Do not suppose that the salary which 
the Shah gives his servants is a matter of much con- 
sideration with them; no, the value of their places 
depends upon the range of extortion which circum- 
stances may afford, and upon their ingenuity in 
taking advantage of it.” The people in their turn 
rob each other either by theft, cheating or violence, 
till the whole country reminds you of a drop of 
putrid water under a microscope, whose loathsome 
animalcules spend their little lives in devouring one 
another. This, in part, helps to explain our sym- 
pathy with such “a pretty rascal” as Hajji Baba. 
“ The great art of Congreve,” says Elia, “is especially 
shown in this, that he has entirely excluded from 
his scenes—some little generosities on the part of 
Angelica perhaps excepted—not only anything like 
a faultless character, but any pretensions to good- 
ness or good feelings whatsoever. He has spread a 
privation of moral light, I will call it, rather than 
by the ugly name of palpable darkness, over his 
creations.” And it is such a privation of moral 
light that prevents us seeing how black Hajji Baba 
is. Even after he takes so lightly the frightful 
execution of the girl he had loved and ruined—who, 
because of her ruin, is before his eyes flung down a 
kind of Persian Tarpeian rock and dashed to death 
with her baby in her arms at his very feet—even 
after his elastic recovery from this shock, we persist 
in sympathising with him. He looks almost light 
against so dark a background. But, again, there is 
another reason why Hajji Baba, like the heroes of all 
picaresqus novels, does not estrange our sympathy 
by his rascality—our admiration of power in any or 
every form, even in the low form of adroit craft. In 
real life our admiration of brilliant knavery is kept 
under by our sense that it might come to be prac- 
tised against ourselves, but in a play or novel we 
have no such dread of “‘a painted pustule.” Hence 
the delight we take in such an arrant knave as 
Autolycus, whose pleasantries would not have saved 
him from universal execration if he had been caught 
red-handed picking pockets in the Strand. Hajji 
Baba is an Eastern Autolycus, and the most delight- 








ful company—in a book. No Carlyle, however, will 
ever hymn the praises of “ The Hero as a Knave” 
in history. 





THE DRAMA. 





* LORENZACCIO "—* L’ EVASION,” 

PA RIS, Thursday.—In Theatropolis it}is natural, 

I suppose, to find the theatres crowded. But 
that a race which spends all its spare time, and 
more, at the playhouse should consent to be so 
packed in there, to be half stifled, to be almost torn 
to pieces by wild ouvreuses, is to me a perpetual 
wonder. At the Renaissance, on Tuesday night, 
there was not only not a vacant seat, but not a 
strapontin unoccupied. You see, the recent banquet 
and demonstration in honour of Sarah Bernhardt 
happened (oh, quite accidentally, of course!) to 
come as an excellent advertisement of the new 
piece — Alfred de Musset’s Lorenzaccio, arranged 
for the stage by M. Armand d'Artois. But (ban- 
quets and demonstrations and advertisements 
notwithstanding) what a wonderful woman it 
is! What other actress could have ventured, 
at such a stage of her career, to discard all her 
familiar means of pleasing—the serpentine postures, 
the languorous grace, the Circean spells, the in- 
toxicating odor di femmina—for a part all com- 
pact of grim strength, tragic intensity, sombre 
melancholy? In a sense the part is monstrous, 
for Lorenzaccio is always hypnotised by the 
vision of his purpose, as Macbeth by the imaginary 
dagger, always “pale and fatal” as the Romanti- 
cists used to say. And neither Musset nor M. 
d’Artois has succeeded in making the character 
quite as clear as daylight. What is the precise 
motive of the assassination of Duke Alessandro of 
Florence so long meditated by his cousin and mignon 
Lorenzino, contemptuously nicknamed Lorenzaccio. 
Is it merely patriotism? Or humanitarianism? Or 
revenge for personal humiliation? According to 
some authorities, I believe, the real Lorenzino 
murdered his cousin out of sheer “devilment” (or 
virtuosity, if you prefer that term)—just to see 
what it felt like to kill your cousin. (A character- 
istic detail; Alessandro was asleep, and Lorenzino 
awoke him, in order that he might see himself 
murdered.) In the play, Lorenzaccio is a pale 
student who faints at the sight of a sword, or 
pretends to faint, whose head (lixe Mme. Roland's, 
by the way) is full of Plutarch and Roman virtue, 
who thinks of himself as another Brutus. He is 
an unconscionable time a-maturing his assassination ; 
but it ever was the chief function of stage conspira- 
tors to “dissemble.” However, when he does come 
to the point, he certainly gives one a thrill which 
was worth waiting for. As he watche;3, expecting 
his victim, he is wound up to a pitch of hysterical 
exultation, laughing at trifles, rehearsing the murder 
in advance. “He will sit there—or there.... I 
shall lean over the chair, so... . etc. etc.” The 
scene gets on your nerves so that you are relieved 
when at last Lorenzaccio steals on tiptoe to the 
bedside with his naked sword gleaming in the moon- 
light. On the stage, of course, this has to be the 
final scene. But in Musset’s amorphous original 
there was a touch of irony, which M. d’Artois has had 
to do without, in a further scene showing the absolute 
uselessness of the murder—a Florence saved only to 
be found unfit for salvation, one Medici killed only 
to be succeeded by another. At the Renaissance the 
stage is filled with a picturesque crowd, and the 
“local colour” to be expected—musicians and man- 
dolines, roystering libertines and fair ladies in their 
litters, foxy cardinals, faction-fights of Salviati and 
Strozzi, oaths “by Bacchus,” allusions to Raphael, 
etc., ete.—but there is only one acting part in the 





play, and Mme. Bernhardt acts it for all it is worth. 
M. Albert Darmont makes the Dukea “ fine figure of 
& man,” 


The play i; handsomely mounted, but 
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would be seen to better advantage on a larger stage. 
That it will get, by the way, when Mme. Bernhardt 
brings it to the Adelphi rext season. 

In the ccuntry of Moliére, the rule for play- 
wrights seems to be: When in doubt, pitch into the 
doctors. The new piece at the Comédie Frarcaise, 
L’ Fvasion, by M. Brieux, though ostensibly a thesis- 
play atter the manner of Dumas /i/s (a Dumas fils 
who has seen Ibsen's Ghosts), is in reality a con- 
ventionally theatrical (or Sardou) comedy set in 
a framework of vigorous satire directed against 
contemporary types of the Paris medical pro- 
fession. You have the famous Professor Bertry 
(made up, it is said, after the lite Dr. Charcot), 
the “cher mitre” of all the yourger doctors, 
a believer in nothing but science—and advertise- 
ment. He carefully edits his own bicgrapby for 
the newspapers, and assiduously solicits the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, while bis disc*ples follow in his 
wake, intriguing for the red ribbon, and, as one of 
them puts it, “organising spontaneous demonstra- 
tions” in bonour cf their “cher maitre.” Finally 
they deride the credulity of their patients, who have 
e'evated them to a sort of priesthood of a new 
religion, and some of them, under the cover of pro- 
fessional attendance, make love to their patients’ 
wives under the husbands’ noses. In contrast with 
there is a simp'e old country doctor who does not 
‘hare the rampant materialism of his Pari-ian 
confreres, and regards himself as the friend and 
cowforter of his patients rather than their 
scientific miracle-monger. ‘ Les médecins,” he says, 
“gueérissent rarement, soulagent quelquefois, mais 
consolent toujours.” And evidently M. Brieux is on 
his side, dwelling on the real impoterce of science, 
showing us the great Professor Bertry stricken with 
a malady which he does not know how to treat, and 
driven, in despair, to consult, only balf-sceptically, a 
village quack. Bertry, however, if he has the bias 
also has the heroism of his profession ; he presents 
acalm face to his patients while suffering horrible 
tortures,’ and he knows that the one thing a phy- 
sician dare not do is publicly to fall ill. “ Guérisseur, 
guéris toi-méme,” would be the public ery. 

S» much for the satire; but what about the play ? 
That, as I have said, is at first sight a thesis-play 
dealing with the very popular and much misunder- 
‘tood idea of beredity. You bave two young lovers, 
wards both of Professor Bertry, and both, as he 
carefully (but one would have thought very indis- 
creetly) explains to them, “degenerates.” If they 
are lovers, it is because “les dégenérés se cher- 
chent.” How are they degenerates? Marry, an’'t 
please you, ‘twas because the hero's father com- 
mitted suicide and the heroine's mcther was 
no better than she should be. Bertry calmly 
assumes as axiomatic, and tells the couple to 
assume it, that they will inevitably follow in 
the footsteps of the parents—surely a view of 
heredity which would very much astonish Darwin 
or Haeckel or Weismann. [ven our young de- 
generates all at play have the sense to suspect it is 
rather a large order, and they elect to marry in spite 
cf this terrible law of heredity, just to see if they 
cannot cheat it or (as the title of the play puts it) 
“escape” from this prison of degeneration. What 
follows is quite ordinary, even “ ornery,” and might 
have happened in any French play, if heredity and 
degeneration and materialistic physicians had never 
been invented. The hero buries his wife in the 
country, where she is bored. An old flame comes 
along on his bicycle, gives the lady a lesson, and she 
falls out of the saddle into his arms. There you 
have seduction up to date—a fall at once from 
virtue and from a bicycle. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this lady only falls half-way. When she 
finds what the bicycling lover's passion really 
means, and has been sickened by his ignoble pro- 
posals, she shows him the door and, in effect, 
tells her magnanimous husband that she is very 
sorry and will never, never take a bicycling-lesson 
again. To round off matters, Professor Bertry, in 





an exceptionally acute crisis of his heart-disease, 
publicly disclaims the supremacy of science, assures 
the young couple that they needn't be degenerate 
if they don’t like—in short, that man is man and 
master of his fate. Husband and wife cry “enfin 
nous sommes libres” (and live happy ever after- 
wards), while all the doctors hurry off to intrigue 
for new decorations. 

Prudhon is admirable as Professor Bertry, 
Tiuffier very amusing as a medical Don Juan, and 
Juliet grateful and comforting as the simple old 
country doctor. Ccquelin Cadet takes the small 
part of a village quack and makes it a thoroughly 
Coqueline piece of drollery. The heroine is played 
by Mlle. Lara, a newcomer from the Odéon and a 
handsome woman, reminding one vaguely of Mlle. 
Bartet, though she has not a tithe of that actress’s 
distinction. Raphael Daflos is a very wooden hero. 
Tae invaluable Mile. Reichenberg brightens up 
the piece now and then, and, it is unnecessary to 
add, all the minor parts are played with the quiet 
competence and finish peculiar to the Comédie 


Franc aise. A. B. W. 








AT THE CROSSING, 





ANY years ago, before it was the fashion to 
\ build lofty red houses of the so-called Queen 
Anne period, I remember a street cf monotonous 
dwellings, yellowish grey in tint, and grim of aspect, 
that, open at one end to a busy thoroughfare, was 
bounded at the other by a blank wall and a row of 
stunted trees. It is also long since, to quote the 
words of the house-sagent who: presided over their 
letting, these “desirable residences” have been 
reduced to mere heaps of dusty brick, and their 
places filled by a stately line of bow windows, ample 
porches, and broad gables. The former inhabitants 
seem to have been dispersed and blown away like so 
many dead leaves of the melancholy planes, and the 
small bent figure of the sweeper who stood at the 
corner is a memory to very few. 

Early and late, long ago, he was to be seen at his 
post, his face looking thin and blue in the east wind, 
or tired and white when the sun baked down upon 
the shadeless angle of the street. I can recall him, 
month after month, year after year, decade after 
decade, growing like the houses above him, always a 
little greyer and shabbier. It was a remarkable 
face that surmounted that poor deformed figure, 
with its pair of wistful eyes—those of a poet 
that might have been, but now belonging only 
to a shrewd and sympathetic observer of the 
humours and tragedies of his finite woild. As he 
swept and brushed away at the sticky November 
mud, or the blinding dust of March, he could have 
given ample material to half a dozen novelists, if 
they had had the time or the sense to pause and 
speak to him, of the lives that began andfinished in 
that one commonplace street. But no one ever 
knew how his heart ached as day by day he watched 
a story slowly shaping itself towards its tragic close. 
And who could guess how his soul rejoiced when 
suddenly the finger of Fate, or the hand of Providence, 
as some would call it, thrust an impending sorrow 
aside, and the tale ended in serene contentment or 
unforeseen joy ? 

At one corner of the street there lived a large 
family, who the little sweeper had heard were poor, 
although they (one or another) often gave him a 
penny as they passed. The father worked hard at 
some insigniticant cffice, and his family increased 
far more rapidly than his pay. But they all seemed 
able to shake off care, to langh merrily—to look for- 
ward with hope. The mother’s red cheeks grew thin 
and wrinkled as the years went by, but the smile of 
youth lingered on her face. Joe, at his crossing, 
often noticed approvingly how tender and affec- 
tionate in manner were the cheerful boys and girls 
who crowded round her in the evening as they 
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walked home. One tall lad went away to be a 
sailor, and after a time Joe heard someone talking 
of the gallant things he had done far away over seas. 
And then what rejoicings there were in the corner 
house when he came back! Simple feasting and 
strains of music that enlivened the whole dull street. 
Another son, so the baker's boy said, made a vast 
deal of money somewhere, right away in Africa he 
thought it was, and he, too, was coming home and 
about to take his parents away to a place in the 
country, which he had bought for them, where the 
old man would rest at last, and the mother would 
grow young, with children and grandchildren about 
her. 

Next door to this happy home there was a sadder 
household. Joe had first seen the lady as a bride, 
and for some time he used to watch her and her 
handsome young husband with admiring and sym- 
pathetic eyes as they drove and walked out, always 
together. Both adored their dark-haired boy when 
he came; but how was it, little by little, after that, 
the pair drifted apart? Sometimes it was the father 
who passed the crossing holding the child's small 
sturdy hand; then it was the mother, ageing and 
pale, with a sad look in her beautiful eyes, who came 
by with the boy, a great friend of Joe’s. Almost 
always he had a penny for the sweeper tightly 
clutched in his tiny square hand, and Joe noticed 
with deep interest how early and well he began to 
talk. The sight of his rosy face and dark curls was 
a never-ceasing joy. One winter's morning the 
sweeper missed him, and a claret-coloured carriage 
drawn by a pair of lank horses stood ominously, for 
an hour or more, before the door of the child's home. 
For many a dreary hour afterwards, day after day, 
it waited; and a short, grey-haired, spectacled man 
went in and out, looking grave. 

Joe’s heart began to beat at last whenever he 
saw the doctor, and the tears to come into his eyes. 
On a day of raw yellow fog the sweeper, on arriving 
at his crossing, looked up anxiously as usual at the 
house where his little friend lay. The blinds were 
drawn down, and the carriage never came there 
again. 

The tears fell down Joe’s cheeks as he watched 
the carrying out of a small coffin laden with flowers, 
that were so wonderfully sweet that he could smell 
them at the corner. He caught a glimpse of a 
despairing woman's face and of a haggard man—of 
masses of crape, and more wreaths, all white and 
fragrant. Afterwards, he could not tell quite when 
it was, those two who had drifted apart, and whom 
a mutual agony had re-united, would often come 
slowly down the pavement side by side. Once they 
stopped close by Joe. The lady’s cheeks were wet 
under her thick veil, and she said to her husband, 
“Darling little Willie always liked him.” Then the tall 
gentleman put a gold coin into Joe’s hand, and the 
sweeper knew that the gift gave him only a sicken- 
ing feeling of pain. 

Further down lived another friend of Joe’s. She 
was always good to him, and sent him luxuries when 
he was ill, and warm clothing in the winter, and her 
lovely brown eyes, like those of a deer, never failed 
to smile a kindly greeting upon him. No one who 
lived in the street seemed to know, or speak to, this 
lady, and few people came to visit her at her house. 
One, however, was there very often. This was a 
tall man—a soldier, Joe guessed at once from his 
bearing, and one day he saw him wearing a blue 
uniform with a red sash across his breast, and knew 
that he was right in his conjecture. Every evening 
for months in the summer the beautiful woman, 
accompanied by a silent and withered old lady, drove 
from her door in a smart little brougham, and the 
sweeper learnt that she was dancing at one of the 
great theatres. She looked always dignified and 
stately, and often very sad. 

The summer was over, and it was on a dark and 
chilly evening that the sweeper was sitting, tired 
out, on his stool by the wall, when the lady and the 
man who used to visit her passed by him together. 





They were so absorbed in their talk that they did 
not heed the little figure huddled in the corner. The 
lady spoke as if there were bitter tears in her voice. 

“It is so horribly cruel!” she said, trying to 
choke them back. 

“My darling, I could not help it,” the man said; 
“what wasI todo? After all, it need make no real 
difference to us. No one can ever take your placein 
my heart and my life.” 

Joe did not hear her answer, but he never again 
saw the hansom with the tall soldier in it draw 
up at the lady’s door. And soon afterwards she 
went away. At the crossing, before she went, she 
took Joe’s rather grimy hand in her own, which was 
covered by a beautiful long glove, and she pressed a 
piece of crackling paper into the sweeper's fingers. 

“That will help you to get through the winter,” 
she said. And Joe never saw her again. 

There were many other people in the street in 
whom he felt a keen interest. There was the young 
painter, for one, who lived with a cheerful old-maid 
aunt, and who used to talk at the top of his voice 
about his art and his failures and successes as he 
walked up and down on the pavement, arm-in-arm 
with her, or with some artist-friend of his. One day 
in the early spring Joe saw him come tearing down 
the street, almost breathless, his eyes shining 
with excitement and joy. The sweeper, whom he 
had nearly knocked over, did not know that the 
young painter’s picture had been accepted for the 
Royal Academy, but he saw that he was in an 
ecstasy of delight, and Joe, who had so little hap- 
piness in his own life, found this quite infectious, and 
almost laughed aloud for pleasure too. 

Next door to the artist lived a far less fortunate 
person, a writer of novels somebody told Joe. He 
may perhaps have had few claims to literary dis- 
tinction, and it was believed that he never paid his 
bills. But Joe liked his face, and felt sad when he 
saw how worn and ghastly it became; and when he 
passed how the novelist used to talk to himself, and to 
start at nothing painfully and suddenly! At last the 
bailiffs arrived at the poor author's door, and vans 
conveyed his furniture, which seemed of small 
value, to be sold at auction. The doctor's claret- 
coloured carriage drove up again, and there were all 
sorts of strange rumours in the street about an 
attempted suicide; but Joe never found out the 
whole truth of the story, and had to cheer himself 
by thinking of the very radiant couple who had 
lately taken a house further down, near where the 
stunted trees grew. This pair were approaching 
middle age, but they had only lately married. Joe 
always fancied that they must have “ walked out” 
together for a long time first, and had a hard time of 
it, for they never seemed to want any company but 
that of one another. They were not, however, self- 
centred in their happiness, for out of their probably 
slender means they helped Joe greatly when he fell 
very ill at last. 

Through many springs and winters, through 
rose-time and harvest-time, the little sweeper had 
never hitherto given up his daily work. It was 
during a hard black frost that his place fell vacant, 
and that a stranger, who cared nothing for the old 
street and less for those who lived in it, came to 
brush and sweep, and go on errands, as Joe used 
to do. 

The crippled figure, the narrow grey houses, 
those who loved, and sinned, and wept within their 
walls, are to-day all gone. Perhaps, in a city whose 
builder and maker is God, some of these people may 
have met again. If so, it must have made Joe’s 
heart very glad to see those kindly faces—the dark- 
eyed boy, the woman who erred but who was full of 
pity, the parents and children who have found each 
other. Did they wonder who it was that came to 
greet them? For they would scarcely recognise at 


first, in the transfiguring radiance of eternity, their 
little old friend who used to stand, tired and de- 
formed, but very patient always, at the street 
corner many a year agone. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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“AN INDICTMENT OF THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE.” 


Srr,—When Englishmen and Englishwomen learn that 
criticism of—like charity to—the common people should begin 
ati home, they will, no doubt, be able to draw up “ indictments” 
w thout fear of contradiction. But as long as they know no 
hetter than to offer criticism where they eannot offer it without 
impertinence, they must, unless they afford the criticised an 
opportunity of kicking, expect to be not on'y contradicted, but 
contradicted in the manner they deserve. 

I have not read “ Sentimental Tommy”; a decent Scotsman 
does not often read a book intended for “so rude a beast as an 
Englishman.” And not having read the book, I am not able 
to say anything about the characters. But I am still able to 
eay this: that Mr. Barrie’s book is no evidence on which to hang 
Thrums, and that Thrums’s guilt, even if proved, would be no 
evidence on which to hang Scotland. It will be a long time 
before a Scotsman or a Scotswoman is idiot enough to write a 
brief indictment of the charac‘ers in “* Wuthering Heights,” or 
“Tales of Mean Streets,” under the heading, “ Au Indictment 
of the English Nation.” 

With this preface, I pass to the statements which “An 
Englishwoman” makes on her own account—i.e. without 
reference to “ Sentimental Tommy.” 

To begin with, “An Englishwoman” states that in most 
villages in England an erring woman is helped by some good 
Samaritan—“ the parson, or the pirson’s wife, or perhaps the 
squire’s lady.” In that ease, how does it happen that erring 
women are—even relatively to the population—ever so much 
more numerous in England than they are in Scotland ? 

“An Englishwoman” states that ‘a Scottish village is often 
a ghastly place, as those who have visited one on the evening of 
a‘ Fast Dey’ kuow to their cost.” I had intended to write this 
statement down a lie, bat not being sure about the meaning of 
“ghastly,” I forbear. But I d> not forbear to write it down a 
lie that “a secular Government bas been foreed to intervene 
and prevent ” the holding of Fast Days. 

“An Englishwoman’ says that “Scotland was a century 
behind England in all matters of decency at the time of 
the Union,” and that “she has remained a century behind 
ever since.” My information is different. Scotland, at 
the time of the Union, was a century behind England in 
matters of commerce. In the old days Seotland traded with 
England's enqnies; and in 1603 she lost her trade with Eng- 
land’s enemies, without—thanks to Englishmen’s notions of 
fair play—gaining a trade with England's friends. So in 1707 
Scotland had for more than a century had practically no com- 
merece at all. But notwithstanding that, she was neither a 
century nor a day behind England in “ matters of decency.” 
On the coutrary, her very pessantry were able to add to the 
great men, not only of their country, but of the world, at a time 
when the peasantry of England were able neither to read nor to 
write—were brethren of the ox, and such brethren as the ox 
might have regarded with shame. 

If “ An Englishwoman” wants more of this she can have it. 
Meanwhile I will conclade with an anecdote. A year ago I 
chance! to travel twice from Edinburgh to Manchester by an 
excursion train. Oa tho first occasion I was shut in with five 
Scotsmen and a Russian. I saw them all drink a good deal of 
whisky, and I saw them all do things which argued no par- 
ticularly elegant manners. But I saw none of them do, and I 
heard none of them say, anything disgusting. On the second 
occasion I was shut in with four Englishmen, going home for 
the New Yerr holidays. Before the first half-hour was done, I 
heard one of th»m describe a certain well-known street in Liver- 
= in terms of the grossest kind; and until I left the train at 

anchester, I heard nothing from them which was not equally 
gross. Anil what 1 saw was worse even than what I heard! 


—I am, ete 
| ay J. F. EB. 
Edinburgh, December 12th. 


MR. DAVIDSON'S “BALLAD OF A NUN.” 


S1r,—I have read with great interest “A.T.Q.C.’s” causeries 
dealing with Mr. Davidson's resent poems, and though Mr. 
Davidson may safely bo left to defend himself and his own 
morality, “A. T.Q.C.” does seem to me in some degree to 
have misapprehended his meaning when he speaks of him as 
advocating the “cheerful promiscuity of a state of Nature.” 
Now, Mr. Davidson's main contention seems to be a protest 
against the doctrine —which, rightly or wrongly, he assumes to 
be current at the present day — that “ Nature is impure,” 
“ Nature,” perhaps, is a term that shoald not be used in argu- 
ment without a rigorous preliminary definition, Why should it 
be assumed that “to act according to Natare” is necessarily to 
“do as sheep, cattle, and rabbits do”? Do not lions eagles, 
and many species of birds, which are alleged, on good authority, 
to act very differently, belong to Nature just as much as the 
above? A'l experiences and analogy seem to show that man, in 
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a faithful monogamiec union and happy family life, is acting as 
much ‘after his kind” (which, I believe, is the Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent for “ Nature”) as the sheep, ete., in their respective 
arrangements. But man’s happy and healthy development has 
been thwarted in many ways; it has often been impossible for 
him to live and grow after his kind. One of his foes is that 
licence which “ A. T. Q. C.” is just now as-ailing ; another is 
asceticism, against which Mr. Davidson deals such smashing 
blows. We have his own word for it, in the preface to one of 
his prose works, which is not at haud for reference, that he 
meaus honestly and rightly. One of the symptoms of decadence 
visible in this age, he says, is a dislike for the simple, healthy 
duties and happinesses of ordinary human life—among others, for 
“ marriage and the bearing and rearing of children.” Of course, 
such feelings may be a reaction from licence, or they may spring 
from asceticism, properly so called. It may be contended that 
asceticism is no great danger of the present day; that, in fact, 
in view of excesses in the other direction, it must, if an error, be 
an extremely safe one. But the worst of it is that, when it can 
be carried into effect, it is sure to produce its opposite. Unjust 
restrictions ara sure to create illegal demands. We all know the 
mistake the Puritans made in governing this realm of England 
--not from being too virtuous (which, if you come to look at it, 
is impossible), but through trying to make men virtuous by Act 
of Parliament ; and, moreover, declaring things to be vices which 
were none. 

Bat, you may say, this hardly applies to the “ Ballad of a 
Nun.” If Mr. Davidson hai represented that the nun’s life on 
leaving the convent was the idea! right life, then “ A,T.Q.C.” 
would certainly have some ground for his strictures. But does 
he? Does he not rather mean that the result of an unnatural 
system acting en a strong, full-blooded nature—too highly 
vitalised to sink down and die under it, not intellectual or 
spiritual enough to rise t» the heights of a St. Teresa or 
St. Catherine— would not improbab'y be madness, and such mad- 
ness as is too often the revenge of suppressed Natura? And 
what more natural than that the Virgin's pity should be for 
the sinner, her indignation for the system which drove her to 
her sin? The “Nature” which impelled her was thwarted, 
outraged, diseased Nature; she had turned aside from right, 
healthy, normal Nature when she miscalculated her strength 
and mistook her vocation in entering the convent. 

{ do not wish to undervalue the noble side of monasticism, or 
the services it has rendered to mankind. I+ has offered, and may 
still offer, a refuge for the “unfit ””"—for the halt, maimed, and 
wounded in the battle of life; that and its services to the in- 
tellectual life were its great cla‘ms to consideration in the rough- 
and-tumble times of the Middle Ages. It has also provided a 
sphere—and one of the best spheres, but in a state of things that 
is hardly likely to reear—to men and women of commanding 
genius, who are not only strong enough to stand alone, but 
eg need isolation from their fellows. But for average 
iealthy men and women it is simply an unnatural life. And, 
perhaps, though I say it with diffidence, one of th» signs of the 
times is an undercurrent of not always articulate affirmation 
(often misunderst201, and not least sometimes by the utterers 
themselves) that it is as unnatural for women as for men. It 
is no more than Martin Luther’s remark that “every woman 
needs a husband as mach as every mim needs a wife”; but, 
somehow, it seems to excite a good deal of clamour in one way 
and another. 

I do not fora moment mean that human beings are incapable 
of self-control. We know, and are thankful for the knowledge, 
that many of both sexes lead noble, useful, and happy lives 
though standing alone ; but We also know that an average human 
being, in possession of all his faculties, can, if he s» choose, pass 
A baker's shop without snatching a loaf, even though he has eaten 
nothing that day or the day before. This, however, does not 
prove that, if he continues to eat nothiog, he will not eventually 
die. It is a great pity that an American lady, arguing earnestly 
on the right side, should have somewhat prejudiced her case 
by serious reference to Tanner and Griscom ani the “fasting 
girl” for illustrations. ‘‘ The J is greater than any desire. Man 
has proven that even the stern demands of hunger, of need for 
physical nourishment, can be mastered by the thought and will,and 
without injury to bodily health. It is but a few years since medical 
authority pronounced that nine days was the limit of fasting 
with safety to life. ‘Tanner and Griscom and the Michigan 
woman, who has lived months at a time without taking food, not 
to speak of Mollie Fancher, have proven the fallacy of the learned 
doctors’ claims.” No! “in our dealings with physical nature 
we conquer not except by obeying”; though we may starve 
rather than rob others, and otherwise—literaliy or figuratively— 
die rather than accept defeat. 

With regard to “ Tannhiaser,” I cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Davidson’s “ subjectivity” has so far interfered with his 
subject-matter that, when he aad “A. T.Q C.” talk of the 
“ Queen of Love ” and the “ Horselberg,” their words “ connote” 
two entirely different conceptions. “ A. T.Q.C.’s” Venus is a 
symbol—of the South Sea Islands, and many things more or 
less objectionable. Mr. Davidson's Venus is a person, a woman 
—Tannhiinser’s choice—of whom he says, ‘* Be she what she may, 
and be the consequences to me what they may, she is mine, and 
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I will cleave to Ler,” and does so like a man, instead of pretend- 
ing to love Elizabeth because he feels he ought to respect her. 
But, in so understanding her, he has surely turned the legend 
topsy-turvy, and emptied it of all meaning.—I am, Sir, yours 


a 1396 j J. G. THIsTLETHWAITE, 
age - Ss. D. 





IF I WERE YOU. 


— oe 


F I were you I should feel proud 

Of all the talents I possessed ; 

And by no comments of the crowd 
Could be distressed. 


If I were you I would not heed 
The paltry praise of meaner men ; 
For I should ba too strong to need 
Such solace then. 


If I were you I should be dead 
To critics whether great or small ; 
For I should know I stood a head 
Above them all. 


If I were you my heart would be 
Itself its kingdom ever new ; 
But I'd make room in it for me 
If I were you. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“THE EVOLUTION OF A WIFE.” 


ANTED: a new fashion in titles for novels.” 

The present generation has outlived the 
Quotation epidemic, which started, I believe, with 
“It is Never Too Late to Mend,’ “Pat Yourself in 
His Place,” “ Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” and 
other monstrosities of Charles Reade, and stalked 
unchecked through the ‘seventies and early ‘eighties 
with “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” “The Wooing o't” 
(why not “ Ha! Ha! the Wooing o't”’?), “ Red as a 
Rose is She,” “As He Came up the Stair,” and 
the like. A recognisable variant took the form 
of polite interrogation—‘“ What Will He Do 
With It?” “Can We Forgive Her?” “ Ought 
We to Visit Her?” A little while ago we were 
weltering amid conjunctions of abstract nouns 
and proper names—‘ The Reputation of George 
Saxon,’ “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,” “ The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess,” “The Redemption of Stella Maberley,” 
“The Damnation of Theron Ware” Mr. Ian 
Maclaren tried a “ throw-back” to Charles Reade 
with his “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” and “In 
the Days of Auld Lang Syne”; but, fascinated 
perhaps by John Oliver Hobbes’s “ The Gods, Some 
Mortals and Lord Wickenham,” has declined in 
his latest novel upon “Kate Carnegie and Those 
Ministers.” (The two titles, by the way, might be 
run together with very pretty effect) Who can 
tell? But for an accident of fashion we might be 
knowing “Hamlet” to-day as “A Ghost, Some 
Mortals and the Prince of Denmark”; “ Timon of 
Athens” as “Ought we to Call on Him”; and 
“ Paradise Regained” as “‘ The Sorrows of Satan.” 


Bat of all unpromising titles for a novel which is 
full of promise, I think that a new writer, Miss 
Elizabeth Holland, has selected the worst—“ The 
Evolution of a Wife” (London: John Milne). I 
cannot deny that the story is about the evolution of 
a wife. But somehow the word “ Evolution” on the 
back of a novel suggests experiments in cheap 
psychology, or at least a tale of the new analytical 
pseudo-scientific order. As a matter of fact, Miss 





Holland tells a story which might be called old- 
fashioned but for the careless ease of its style (I 
regret to observe that she sometimes writes “ like” 
where grammar requires “as") and the series 
of small surprises which give a continuous live- 
liness to its narrative. The book, to begin with, 
is of old-fashioned length : it takes Miss Holland no 
less than 397 big pages toevolve her wife. It echoes, 
here and there, the voices of George Sand and 
Charlotte Bronté. It has a fine, old-fashioned, full- 
flavoured hero of the Rochester pattern: a hero 
suspected of having hurled a young woman over an 
Alpine precipice in a fit of bad temper; a hero who 
actually smashes furniture, hurls people right and 
left, shoots carriage-horses, and plays the mischief 
generally when he happens to be “ put out.” This 
is how Count Rudolf—for that is his magnificent 
name—behaves on discovering that his wife has 
been driving out and falling in love with a hand- 
some Englishman. He loads a brace of pistols and 
walks out to the stables— 


“ Hermann!” he shouted. 

The coachman who had accompanied Marie to Nice hurried 
forward, half-hiding his pipe behind him. 

“ Lead ‘Gladstone’ and ‘Salisbury’ out into the paddock, 
and Lion—bring Lion too.” 

Lion was the great rough-coated St. Bernard, given by 
Radolf to Marie on her last birthday. 

Having issued these orders, the Count walked slowly on to 
the paddock, where he waited, leaning against the white wooden 
gate; the secretary standing shuffling first on one leg, then on 
the other, some thirty yards behind him. 

The two beautifal horses were led out of the stables across 
the long paved courtyard; dancing and whinnying, plunging 
and shying, they were turned into the paddock. The great dog 
came bounding after them, and with the happy friendly tactless- 
ness of his kind, leaped up against Count Rud» lf with a short 
joyous bark. 

The Count struck the poor beast savagely. “ Loose their 
heads and call off this d——d dog,” he shouted in tones which 
had a horrible ring in them. 

Hermann saw what was going to happen. - He loosed 
“Salisbury’s”” head and moved to one side, covering his head 
with his hands, Another moment, and two sharp reports, 
quickly followed by a third, rang through the air. Both 
beautiful horses swerved violently aside, shivered slightly, and 
fell heavily to the ground—dead. Poor Lion gave one sharp 
howl, and sank with horrible moanings, that ceased in a 
moment, beside them, on the soft green grass. 


That night the Count was seized with a terrible 
frenzy. He dashed from the supper-table and de- 
stroyed the furniture (all new) in the south wing. 
He was up and at work all night, and was found 
next morning on the roof of the billiard room, hez.-k- 
ing and trampling a small artificial garden theze. 
The next few days he spent in savage brooding, and 
often “would sit up drinking all night through.” 
Then he took a sudden oath to permit no woman to 
remain under his roof, and turned all the maid- 
servants, from the old gouvernante downwards, neck 
and crop out into “a black, freezing night in Novem- 
ber,” vowing to shoot them if they dared return. 
After this, “ sullen despair seemed to brood over the 
great deserted salons”; and the Count ate nothing 
for three days. 


Talk of your Robert Elsmeres! Count Rudolf 
de Ritterswyl von Ulrichstein is the sort of hero 
that I like to meet in a book: and I say it was no 
wonder that the Countess Marie (née de Hauteville) 
went back to him at the end of her “evolution.” 
To be sure, he came and took her. “ Before she 
could answer, she felt herself seized in two strong 
arms, and hot passionate kisses—yes, and something 
hotter than kisses—rained upon her face and 
neck and hair.” But, indeed, one cannot shake 
off the suspicion that from first to last Marie— 
who is a lively and exceedingly real figure, 
mark you—rather enjoyed her tremors; that, 
like the lady in “Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé,” 
she prayed to be protected, but not to be pro- 
tected too much; that, like another heroine, on the 
whole she preferred it volcanic. She has all the 
high blood and wit and malice, the not-too-scrupu- 
lous delight in life and its sensations, of the heroines 
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of old romance, of the young women who took it as 
part of the day's work to be slung across somebody's 
saddle-bow and galloped away with; and the art 
with which this has been gradually revealed to us, 
from the quiet opening of the story in the Grey 
Nuns’ school at Altenbourg to the flamboyant finale 
(when Rudolf and Marie “ make friends” again, the 
peasantry turns to and roasts an ox whole), is suffi- 
cient, I hold, to mark out Miss Holland as a novelist 
of considerable gifts. 


She can write, too. Her sentences have none of 
that meticulous polish on which so many of our 
writers spend so many of their hours. As you may 
gather from the extract given above, they run for- 
ward glibly and sometimes diffusely, but always 
with ease and not seldom with idiom. And her 
characters have something of the quality of her 
English. They are not well considered ; they have 
no particular philosophy of life (Heaven it knoweth 
what the moral of the book may be); but they are 
alive and move somehow, and occasionally they 
rush. Here is a passage which may serve for a 
specimen alike of Miss Holland's style and of her 
skill in small surprises. The newly-married Countess 
has just been brought home and is making the ac- 
quaintance of her household and retainers :— 


Marie's eyes rested longest on the gouvernante’s niece. There 
was no doubt about it—she was a very pretty girl, in the German 
style, with round pink cheeks, blue eyes, and a quantity of coarse 
yellow hair—“ like a wax doll,” thought Marie. She was dressed 
in a picturesque though somewhat fantastic fashion: a dark 
green velvet bodice laced down the front with gold, a full white 
muslin chemisette, trimmed with costly lace, ent low round the 
neck to show her plump white throat, round which she wore a 
string of coral beads. But what attracted Marie’s attention 
more than all was a small gleaming steel dagger, with a beauti- 
fully worked silver handle, which was stuck into the lacing at 
the lower part of her bodice. The full muslin sleeves of the 
chemisette reached barely to the elbow, displaying her fat, white, 
dimpled arms. She gave Marie a bold glance from her large, 
round, light-blue eyes, and a bright smile, showing two rows of 
singularly tiny milk-white teeth. 

“She helps her aunt with the housekeeping,” explained 
Count Radolfs 

“1 wonder if it is necessary to keep her!” thought Marie. 


To chasten such writing, or reprove it at least, is 
easy enough. But I hope the temptation will not 
divert the judges into mishandling a book of peculiar 


promise. A. T. Q. C, 








REVIEWS. 
THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 


MARGARET Oaitvy. By her Son, J. M. Barrie. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 


HIS is not a book to be reviewed in cold blood. 
There are things above criticism as well as things 
beneath it. In such a connection as this one cannot 
but recall V. -rdsworth's spirited and somewhat un- 
usually fierce outburst about the meddling, cring- 
ing slave, peeping and botanising upon a mother's 
grave. One would not wish t» be that meddling 
cringing slave, or in the least like him. And yet the 
book being a work of art, cunningly constructed and 
admirably conceived, it must have its peculiar 
excellence, its method of mastery; whilst, being a 
portrait, it ought not to be difficult to praise it as it 
hangs, as it already does, upon the walls of our 
memory. Praise, indeed, would not be difficult, but 
what an empty sound it has. Mr. Barrie, we feel 
certain, is in no mind to be praised for his portrait of 
his mother ; he has not brought wares to a market, or 
sold cheap what is most dear. He has written in 
obedience to an impulse, deep-rooted in our nature, 
to use the art whose servant he is to heap honour 
upon the woman whose son he was. It is a matter 
between themselves: and we are but the onlookers— 
the silent onlookers, if we are wise. And yet we, too, 
have our part and lot in it. As we read “ Margaret 
Ogilvy” with what Samuel Johnson calls, with an old- 








fashioned sincerity, “ swelled eyes and great emotion 
of tenderness,” our thoughts take refuge in a sanc- 
tuary of our own, for we too, all of us, bad mothers 
once. Each of us reads Mr. Barrie's bock with an 
intention peculiar to himself. 

It is marvellous with what consumwmate skill and 
triumphant ease the author has accomplisbed his 
single but most difficult purpose. Without narra- 
tive or preliminary disquisition, the painful parade 
of the biographer; with never so much as a date 
or a detail, he has thrown, as it were, upon a 
white sheet one single image—tender, fleeting, deli- 
cate, evanescent—the image of his mother, who 
passes rapidly before us, laughing, weeping, anxious, 
happy, full of household cares and hopes beyond 
the grave. But delicate, even gossamer-like as it all 
appears, it is really cut deep, and graven hard; as 
lasting a piece of work as the art of the Greek gold- 
workers of old. All is here—all that makes a home: 
the barred door, the light turned inwards, the 
common joy, the deep understanding without any 
need for words, each of the other, the sense of im- 
pending doom. Were one to specify any particular 
and individual charm we should desire to mention 
the joyful and almost tumultuous recognition by 
her family of the delightfulness of the woman who 
was their mother. Was there ever such a woman? 
they seemed to be for ever asking one another 
with accents of love, admiration, and humorous 
despair. To be endlessly interesting is the greatest 
of charms, and it was certainly Margaret Ogilvy’s. 

To steal conversations from a book so small as 
this would be simply to spoil sport; nor does any 
book of Mr. Barrie’s now need to be sampled. 
Readers of THE SPEAKER will be much tickled when 
they come to that part of Chapter iv. which tells 
us what Mrs. Barrie thought of clubs :— 


“But you should have heard my mother on Clubs. Often 
have I heard her onthem. ‘ Thirty pounds is what he will have 
to pay the first year, and ten pounds a year after that... .’ ‘ But 
the difficulty is in becoming a member ; they are very particular 
about whom they elect, and I daresay I shall not get in.’ ‘ Well, 
I’m but a poor crittur (not being a member of a club), but I 
think I can tell you to make your mind easy on that head. You'll 
get in, I’se uphaud ; and your thirty - 1s will get in too!’ Then 
the time arrives when I was elected, and I thought it wisdom to 
send my sister upstairs with the news. My motlier was ironing, 
and made no comment, unless with the iron, which I could 
hear rattling more violently in its box. Presently I heard her 
laughing—at me undoubtedly—but she had recovered control 
over her face before she came downstairs to congratulate me 
sarcastically. ‘This was grand news!’ she said, without a 
twinkle ; ‘and I must write and thank the committee, the noble 
critturs!’ 1 saw behind her mask, and maintained a dignified 
silence: but she would have another shot at me. ‘ And tell 
them,’ she said from the door, ‘you were doubtful of being 
elected, but your auld mother had aye a mighty confidence they 
would snick you in.’ ” 


The reason why the reader of THE SPEAKER will 
be mightily tickled by the passages we have only par- 
tially quoted is because he cannot have forgotten 
an article Mr. Barrie contributed to its columns 
(long years ago, for, like the Heavens, we too are now 
old) called “The Reform Club, London.” Were 
it lawful to give long extracts from earlier issues, 
nothing would please us or our readers more than 
to reprint here for their delectation whole “ chunks ” 
of that most mirth-provoking contribution—but our 
present point is this, that in the article the sar- 
castic humour of the mother is grimly attributed 
to Tammas Haggart— 


“« Weel, Rob,’ I says, ‘if you have so little respect for your 
mither’s memory, think o’ your young wife.” ‘You dinnar 
understand,’ he says; ‘I only wish I was sure of being elected.’ 
‘Make your mind easy on that point,’ I says, with michty 
humour, ‘they'll have their hands on your forty pounds afore 
many days is past. . I heard Rob say, ‘ Well, Tammas, 
I've been elected to the Reform, though it is more than I 
deserve.’ I faltered at the door to hear Haggart’s comment, for 
I knew it would be worthy of him. ‘ Ay, lsd,’ he said, with a 
nod to Dan’l and Peter, ‘I was sure they would snick you in.’” 


There is something peculiarly agreeable in now 
being able to trace this humour home. The ninth 
chapter of Mr. Barrie’s book is entitled “My 
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Heroine,” and deals with his undoubted incapacity 
to keep his mother out of his books; but though 
this incapacity was well known to her and her 
daughter, neither of them seems to have recognised 
that it extended (partially, at all events) beyond 
the female characters, and that the mother was 
entitled to cry shares even in the great Tammas 
himself. 

There is one fine touch in the book to which, in 
conclusion, we will refer. It has relation not so 
much to Margaret Ogilvy as to her husband :— 


“Or in the small hours I might make a confidant of my 
father, and when I had finished reading he would say, thought- 
fully, ‘ That lassie is very natural. Some of the ways you say 
she had—your mother had them just the same. Did you ever 
notice what an extraordinary woman your mother is ?’” 


There spoke the true lover, who is for ever blind 
to the rights of others to go halves with him in his 
affections—and such new-comers, too! What can 
they really know about the woman they are pleased 
to call their mother? There is a point of view from 
which children are interlopers, intrusive egoists. It 
is well to remind them of their ignorance. Did you 
ever notice what an extraordinary woman your 
mother is? The boy had been noticing nothing else 
for twenty years; still, it was an excellent thing to 
ask him, such airs do children give themselves. 


SNOW AND GLACIER WORK IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZFALAND ALPS: BEING AN AccoUNT 
oF TRAVEL AND Discovery. By E. A. Fitzgerald, 
F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


THIRTY years ago, when the advance of discovery in 
Central Africa had been so rapid that geographers 
began to feel that their possibilities of excitement, 
if not of useful work, would soon be gone, because no 
countries were left to be explored, the field for the 
Alpine climber, at any rate, was still ample. Many 
peaks in the Alps remained unascended ; indeed, the 
Matterhorn had only been conquered in the pre- 
ceding year. No one had described the Caucasus, 
nor attempted any high climbs in the Himalaya or 
the Andes. The rapid progress of mountain explora- 
tion fills us to-day with consternation. Hardly any- 
thing remains to be done in the Alps, nothing in the 
Pyrenees, and not very much—at least, of first-rate 
importance—even in the huge Caucasus. The Andes 
of Ecuador have been fully described, and most of 
their great summits reached. The Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada offer little to stimulate a 
climber, for there is little snow till one gets a long 
way north: only a few of the peaks are difficult, and 
these have been surmounted. Of Central Africa 
we know enough to know that there is not much 
for British courage and agility to accomplish. 
Kilimanjaro has been climbed; Kenia approached 
to within a hundred feet or two of the top; 
Ruwenzori does not seem to be formidable; and 
now that the highest peaks in New Zealand have 
been dealt with, very little remains except the 
Himalaya and certain parts of the Andes, where 
the difficulties are not merely those of vast height 
but also of approach, and therefore of expense, 
the distances from the permanent dwellings of man 
being so great that a regular army of porters must 
be formed to carry provisions for a considerable 
length of time. 

New Zealand, though an interesting, is also a 
somewhat limited field. The snow mountains are 
confined to a comparatively small part of the west 
coast of the southern island. Nor are they of very 
great height. The loftiest summit does not reach 
13,000 feet. But what they want in quantity they 
make up for in quality. Standing between a plain 
less than 2,000 feet above sea-level on their east 
side, whence nearly all the explorers have ap- 
proached them, and the ocean on their feet at the 
west, they show their full height, and therefore 





make an effect upon the eye and imagination 
comparable to that which the Matterhorn and the 
Dent Blanche and the Weisshorn make when seen 
from the Riffel, or the range of Mont Blane when 
seen from Courmayeur. The scenery is indeed, if 
we are right in the impression we have derived 
from Mr. Fitzgerald's book, hardly equal in beauty, 
and certainly not in variety, to that of the best 
part of the Alps. The eastern foot of the moun- 
tains seems to be rather dreary, and the western 
views, though evidently very grand and striking, 
to have less richness and charm than the Alps have 
on their more abrupt southern declivities. How- 
ever, the proximity of the sea introduces a new 
element of nobility into the landscape, which those 
who know the mountain coast of northern Norway 
or of North-Western America will appreciate; and 
in boldness of form, as well as in the pure colour 
of some of their glaciers, these New Zealand ranges 
seem nowise inferior to the Alps or the Pyrenees, 
and scarcely inferior even to the Caucasus, 

Mr. Fitzgerald, however, is not primarily con- 
cerned with the scenery, but with the mountains, as 
masses of rock and snow to be climbed. It is rather 
provoking to find him making few attempts to 
convey to his readers a notion of the distinctive 
character of New Zealand landscapes. What we 
gather incidentally regarding both the structure of 
their hills and the vegetation on their lower slopes 
makes one feel they must have a charm of their own. 
It is, however, but rarely touched upon, for Mr. 
Fitzgerald is the professional mountaineer, so much 
occupied with his professional Alpinism as to devote 
nearly all his space to a minute record of his explor- 
ations. When he is below the line of perpetual 
snow this record is toominute. The average reader 
doesn’t care to be told anything more regarding 
the ordinary incidents of travel and hardships of 
camping-out than is needed to give a correct notion of 
the sort of country in which the travel has lain and 
the sort of difficulties for which one must be pre- 
pared in traversing it. Adventures connected with 
the diary of a journey which give a touch of human 
interest are, of course, admissible, and even welcome, 
for they relieve the monotony of a chronicle of 
struggles with Nature and the laws of gravita- 
tion. Of these, however, we have none. The only 
adventure which Mr. Fitzgerald and his famous 
guide, Zurbriggen, encountered, are those which 
belong to mountaineering in the strictest sense; 
and as rocks and snow and ice, arétes and cre- 
vasses and bergschunds, are, after all, much the 
same everywhere over the world, there is a certain 
uniformity in all narratives of mountaineering. The 
narratives this book contains will no doubt interest 
the climber, whether he still climbs or has hung up 
his ice-axe on the wall, having passed the age when 
liberties can be taken with the heart and other 
organs. But we doubt whether the general public 
would not have preferred to hear much more of the 
scenery and the country generally, and much less 
about the difficulties overcome and dangers en- 
countered on the three first-rate ascents described in 
the book. It is not that Mr. Fitzgerald does not 
appreciate the scenery; several of his references to 
it show that he does, and that he can describe it 
well. 

The ascants seem to have been all exploits worth 
recording, and that of Mount Sefton, in particular, 
has some quite thrilling incidents, recalling those of 
Mr. Whymper in the early days of attempts on the 
Matterhorn, or those described by that admirable 
and much to be lamented climber, the late Mr. 
Mummery,in the charming volume which we reviewed 
some eight or ten months ago. Theascent of Mount 
Tasman, second in height among the peaks of New 
Zealand, was also a creditable performance. But the 
principal service which Mr. Fitzgerald has rendered 
to geography is his discovery of a practicable pass 
through the middle of the snowy range from the 
flat ground on the eastern side of the mountains 
to the shores of the ocean at their western base. 
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This had been for a long time a prime object of 
search, and the discovery of it was no easy matter, 
for though the ascent on the eastern side is neither 
difficult nor dangerous, and the height of the pass, 
to which the New Zealand Government has given 
Mr. Fitzgerald's name, is only 7,180 feet, the point 
where the range can be crossed was hard to find, 
and the descent to the west, through dense scrub 
and down the bed of a torrent blocked by huge 
stones, was so long and laborious that the explorers 
were in danger of perishing by fatigue and starva- 
tion before they reached the West Coast. Those 
whose experience of mountaineering has been con- 
fined to Europe have little conception of the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered in new countries, and 
especially in uninhabited countries where no paths 
exist and even the maps are defective, and where 
the explorer must sometimes spend hours in forcing 
his way through a few hundred yards of dense, 
perhaps prickly, bush, or is unable to advance more 
than six or eight miles a day—perhaps not even 
so much—because he must carry with him some sort 
of tent and provisions sufficient to last till a journey 
of quite uncertain length has been completed. In 
New Zealand these difficulties are aggravated by the 
extremely uncertain weather and the very heavy 
rainfall (one hundred and fifty inches in the year) 
round the high mountains. It is impossible to 
advance in thick weather, and the torrents are 
liable to sudden and formidable floods. These are 
drawbacks to mountaineering in New Zealand which 
will diminish when tracks and paths begin to be cut 
through the woods, and inns placed in the most 
attractive spots, for time will be saved and the 
difficulty of getting provisions lessened. In itself 
this piece of country has much to make it attractive, 
and doubtless while the taste for climbing lasts, many 
a young Briton of the Antipodes will find health and 
excitement in scaling peaks and traversing glaciers 
as stimulating as any Europe has to show. One 
thing, unhappily, the New Zealand Alps lack, like 
the peaks wf the United States and Canada—that 
is, well sounding names, As in the Selkirk range 
of British Columbia one comes on Mount Tupper 
and Mount Sir Donald, so here we have Mr, Fitz- 
gerald in New Zealand talking of Mount Sealy 
and the Huddleston glacier. We suppose there are 
no native names for the peaks, though many of the 
rivers have them. But cannot something be done 
to find better ones than these? Mount Cook and 
Mount Tasman may perhaps be pardoned, since they 
commemorate great navigators associated with the 
island; but Mount Tupper and the Huddleston 
glacier are really too much for anyone who has a 
proper reverence for the mountains. 

We must add a word of praise for the illustra- 
tions, many of which are excellent, and for the map. 
The book is very handsomely printed and got up; 
but, personally, we prefer the older fashion which 
produced volumes it was possible to hold in the hand 
with less effort than is required to pull a comrade 
out of a crevasse, 


SYDNEY SMITH. 


Tue Lire AnD Times or Sypney Smirn. By Stuart J. 
Reid. Fourth and Revised Edition. Lendon: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 


No one that has read Lady Holland's life of Sydney 
Smith can fail to remember the enjoyment which 
so admirable, so vivid and buman a picture afforded, 
and the regret wherewith it was laid out of hand. 
For it deserved a larger frame and more richness 
in the details—themselves always amusing, affect- 
ing, tender, comic, or racy. The book was too short. 
Now we may weicome in its fourth edition a bio- 
graphy of the Canon of St. Paul's which is on a fair- 
sized canvas, and which finishes with patient know- 
ledge and sympathetic insight the painting begun by 
Lady Holland. Mr. Reid’s volume is on the way to 
become a classic. It is pleasant to those who love 





Sydney Smith—we think they are not few—when 
such a genial and scholarly handling of that noble 
character is received by Englishmen as in some sort 
his monument; and, after all, books, not bronze 
or marble, do best keep alive the memory of heroes. 
“Was, then, that supremely fascinating wit and 
delightful humourist a hero?” it may beasked. We 
hold that he was; and we will proceed to give some 
of our reasons. 

It is not always an advantage to possess the 
faculty of laughter in a high degree ; no, not though 
such laughter be wisdom putting on a pleasant 
disguise, or scourging fools with the whip of satire 
and the rod of irony. And in a grave, or stupid, or 
pompous world, where the solemn ape climbs to the 
topmost branch, wit may go begging until it has lost 
its voice. Macaulay wrote of Sydney Smith, “ He is 
the greatest master of ridicule which England has 
possessed since Swift ’—but, like Swift, he was also 
a clergyman; nay, in other respects he puts us in 
mind of the Irish Dean, as a hater of shams and con- 
ventionalities, a reformer of abuses, a man who, for 
all his flashes of merriment that set the table on a 
roar, had thoughts at the back of his head sombre 
and melancholy. Like him, furthermore, was Sydney 
in taking up a profession for which he was not made, 
in the slowness of his promotion to such place as he 
ever attained, and in the long experience of poverty, 
loneliness, and ill-requited labour. Yet, on the whole, 
we must acknowledge an essential difference be- 
tween the men. Swift tortured, rent asunder, and 
slew with his sword of lightning all whom he 
despised as fools or hated as knaves and scoun- 
drele. Sydney Smith could not have found it in 
his heart to pinch the ears of a bishop, or even 
to put in the stocks those Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners whom he thought little else than authorised 
highwaymen. If Swift was vitriol ever ready to 
fly in your face, Sydney was a shower-bath, piquant 
but reviving. His jest left no horrid taste in the 
mouth, and we daresay that Mr. Reid could not 
accommodate us with the name of a single enemy, 
worth calling such, who was created by that in- 
vincible yet kindly humour. 

But the man’s reputation has suffered from it. 
He was witty ; therefore, runs the foolish argument, 
he cannot have been wise—or, at all events, he must 
have taken liberties with holy things. Everyone 
knows by heart the splendid sayings which estab- 
lished his fame above any other in that day as 
an original, an opulent genius, armed at all points, 
unsurpassable in impromptu, gravely facetious, full 
of similitudes or differences which none had dreamt 
of until he gave them to view, and which, after 
sixty or seventy years, have lost neither their 
truth nor their freshness. But the silent reason- 
ing of many well-meaning persons will always be 
clean against the possibility of combining enthusiasm 
with a keen sense of the ridiculous, or lofty motives 
with light and playful tones of speech. We cannot 
briog their mistake home to these dear Philistines ; 
they will frown to the end of the chapter. But 
they will permit us to remind them of what was 
attempted and what was done by this laughter- 
loving clergyman. If he had not the immense 
revolutionary mood of Rabelais, nor any of Swift's 
deep questionings which some have called scep- 
ticism, he did certainly cherish “a passionate love 
of common justice and common-:ense” at a period 
when both were grievously outraged and trampled 
in the mire. That overmastering passion led him 
to join those who reformed the hideous criminal 
law of England—a law fit to be enacted by bar- 
barians and executed by savages; it made him a 
foremost champion of religious toleration; it cost 
him a heavy price and years of studied neglect 
on the part of Government; and it was the 
direct motive-power from which came the Edin- 
burgh Review. Let not this last achievement be 
deemed a paltry one. Carlyle, who attributes to 
Jeffrey alone an undertaking that he shared with 
Sydney Smith, and Horner, and Brougham, and 
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Macaulay, did not stint, though he declined to 
praise, in his estimate of the influence it has exer- 
cised. ‘ Democracy,” he says, “the gradual uprise 
and rule in all things of roaring, million-headed, 
unreflecting, darkly suffering, darkly sinning Demos, 
come to call its old superiors to account at its 
maddest of tribunals; nothing in my time has so 
forwarded all this as Jeffrey and his once famous 
Edinburgh Review.” Thus the once fiercely Radical 
Thomas. But the suggestion of a critical magazine 
which should deal on Whig principles with politics 
and literature was made by Sydney Smith. He took 
to himself no small share of the enterprise; and his 
republished articles will serve as a demonstration 
that, in striving to better the condition of EKnogland, 
neither he nor his colleagues appealed to a mad 
tribunal. They did not rest until the patent 
evils of the time were first conquered in argu- 
ment, and then, though not wholly yet in no 
inconsiderable measure, abolished by due course 
of law. 

The present generation, intent upon novel issues, 
and impatiently looking to the next century, is apt 
to forget these things. Mr. Reid has done well to 
remind us of them; and, if he is evidently attached 
to the old Whig conception, he offers it as a humani- 
tarian creed, in which liberty and benevolence go 
hand-in-hand. Sydney Smith abhorred injustice ; 
all his life long he fought against it. Whether 
freland or Jamaica were in question, the unhappy 
“climbing boys” or the Yorkshire peasants driven 
mad by game-laws, he could not deny to any class 
or country that even-handed dealing which, as he 
insisted, was nothing else than Christianity put into 
daily practice. The incomparable humorist, on find- 
ing himself in a pulpit and pleading for the miserable, 
drew tears from every eye; there was no resisting 
the manly, earnest pathos with which he told of 
suffering and asked for help towards relieving it. 
A paradox and a marvel to those who will not con- 
sider how the same deep sensibility that winged his 
shafts against unrighteousness would be sure to 
melt his heart in the presence of genuine sorrow. 
He was fond of children, and they adored him; 
friends, once gained, were loyal to his last day ; and 
in Yorkshire, at his living of Foston, as in Somerset- 
shire, at Combe Florey, the remembrance of his 
notable kindness, shrewd sense, and masterful bene- 
ficence lasted many years after he was gone. Proofs 
accumulate as we read these pages of the trust and 
affection which marked his friends’ intercourse with 
him. But from the early days when he lived on a 
hundred a year at New College, paid his brother 
Courtenay's debts, was devoted to his mother (a 
rare and admirable woman), and, though poor 
and proud as Samuel Johnson himself, did not 
fall into misanthropy; he displayed that fine, 
elastic temper, strong and yet winning, which 
endeared him to all such as knew the man 
he was. 

It is rather a sad record, this volume, for all the 
lambent lights playing about it and the cheery 
correspondence. Sydney’s father, eccentric, restless, 
improvident, was no right guardian of wife or 
children; and they paid dearly for his wayward 
devices. Sydney himself, a boy at Winchester 
School, endured hunger and bullying so painful that 
even to remember it in old age kindled his wrath 
and his eloquence. Every English school has been, 
in its day, an Inferno: Winchester was among the 
worst, then and later. At Oxford, the moral tone 
was low and studies were utterly neglected. “It is 
possible,” wrote Jeffrey from Queen’s College during 
the time when Sydney was at New, “to acquire 
nothing in this place except praying and drinking.” 
When young Smith was compelled to enter the 
Church as a profession, he could not learn divinity 
or prepare himself as a modern clergyman may, if 
he will, for Lis clerical duties: there was no one to 
instruct him. At Nether Avon, his first curacy, the 
destitution, ignorance, and chronic ill-health which 
made up the problem of “a bold peasantry, their 





country’s pride,” a hundred years ago, stared him in 
the face. And when he went down to Foston, 
within twelve miles of York, he found a village 
where no parson had resided during a century and a 
half. The struggle over Catholic Emancipation 
brought into light miseries no less formidable, and a 
state of injustice yet longer-enduring. As regards 
the Criminal Law of England, it is enough to say 
that it recognised 22% capital offences, and kept in 
the vile, unwholesome dens called prisons 107,000 
alleged offenders, There was no such thing as 
public education; and Robert Raikes, when he 
began to teach the working-class children, was 
looked upon as a dangerous fanatic. The men who 
brought to pass, without bloodshed or violence, a 
change so complete as we have since observed 
in English life, law, and social customs, may 
have known little of our new ideals, and mis- 
understcod Wordsworth and Shelley, as they 
failed to interpret Carlyle; but to suffer oblivion 
to settle upon their names would be the basest of 
ingratitude. 

Sydney Smith lived and wrought within the 
bounds of plain common sense. He turned from 
Wesley in scorn; he would have opposed Newman 
and the Tractarians as in a day of battle, had he 
been twenty years younger. Poetry, metaphysics, 
mysticism, were alike strange to him. Though he 
was among the first to own Ruskin’s genius, how 
much is there not in Ruskin which would have called 
forth his sarcasms! The Church of England he never 
thought of reforming, slight as was the opinion 
which he cherished of its clergy, whether curates or 
archbishops. Yet in spite of these limitations or pre- 
judices—call them how you will—he moved on the 
path of progress; his eyes sought the larger view; 
and, if he would not be enthusiastic on behalf of 
ideas which he did not comprehend, no bribes or 
inducements could make him a hypocrite. Society, 
which has often led men of more subtle or more 
spiritual temperament astray, never warped his 
principles; ambition touched but did not corrupt 
him ; and by the Voltairean demon which mocks at 
things sacred he was not even for one moment 
possessed. Mr. Reid has given us a clear and in- 
teresting sketch of Holland House and the circle 
which is associated with that pleasant name. All 
manner of entertaining, or famous, or, at least, his- 
torical personages come and go in his volume, which 
abounds in good stories, making it a light one to 
take up, and not a very easy one to lay down again. 
The manner is straightforward and free from affecta- 
tion. Certainly the author has fulfilled his inten- 
tion of showing us an Englishman whom we can 
respect as much as we admire him, and love (the 
word is not too strong) no less than we respect him. 
Doubtless, some fitting memorial of Sydney Smith 
should adorn the place where he laboured ; let us 
hope that it will not be wanting. His nameand fame 
are, in any event, secure; his sayings will be im- 
mortal; but we prize the man himself far above 
anything which he said or did. 





THE LATE LORD PEMBROKE, 


Pourtican LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF GEORGE, THIR- 
TEENTH EARL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


A SINGULARLY handsome man—like so many others 
of his race—with a subdued refinement and no in- 
considerable power of somewhat dreamy thought, 
possessing large territorial property both in England 
and in Ireland, and a wide knowledge of men and 
things gained by travel over the world, Lord Pem- 
broke had many of the qualifications for political 
success. But he was handicapped by ill-health and 
a peerage, and died unknown to the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen. There is a certain pitiableness 
in finding that, with the exception of a couple of 
speeches in the House of Lords, his political activities 
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were confined to the delivery of rather abstract dis- 
sertations to rural audiences in Wiltshire and the 
writing of letters to the Times. These speeches and 
letters his widow has reverently gathered together, 
and they tell their story. To us their chief interest 
is as a study of the helplessness of the semi-inde- 
pendent peer. Lord Pembroke, in his defence of a 
non-elective second chamber, always dwells on the 
necessity of banishing the party spirit from its 
deliberations. “ Whenever,” he says truly enough, 
“the House of Lords comes to be seriously regarded 
by the country as the mere instrument of the poli- 
tical party which happens to predominate within its 
walls, its doom is sealed.” But he found the party 
spirit growing in the House of Lords. He hoped to 
lessen it by creating some two hundred life-peers, 
including judges, public officials, and the late Mr. 
Huxley, as an independent element. He goes on to 
“ suggest a practical reform which may be smiled at 
as trivial, but which may not be quite unimportant. 
I should like to see the cross-benches extended to 
the full width of the House.” We all know the 
hopelessness of such expedients. The House of Lords 
only casts off the shackles of the Carlton when 
the Carlton is, on some land questions, insufficiently 
conservative. The cross-bench mind is even more 
impotent there than in the House of Commons. 
There have been from time to time in the House 
of Commons men such as Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Courtney, 
and not a few of less note, who managed to maintain 
their independence and yet wield considerable in- 
fluence. But there has been no parallel among the 
Peers. Many a peer has had a “ cross-bench” mind, 
but he has found himself powerless, and that for the 
very good reason that the House of Lords is not a 
deliberative assembly. It votes; it decides; it 
indulges in occasional oratorical displays; but it 
does not consider. Thus, though a peer has, except 
when he reaches the highest rungs of the ladder, 
advantages over the commoner of equal ability, he 
can only at¢ain influence and place by throwing his 
whole enthusiasm into the working of the party 
machine. 

This Lord Pembroke seems never to have been 
able todo. He was not eccentric, or a crank, or an 
irregular genius. He was orthodox in economics, and 
opposed to protection, though a letter in reply to THE 
SPEAKER, which is reprinted in this volume, showed 
him to be a little unsound as to the nature of rent. 
He opposed the Zulu war, but, with this exception, 
his views were very much the same as those of most 
other Conservatives. He seems at one time to have 
fancied himself a “ moderate Liberal,” but it was a 
mere fancy. Ooe can believe that a training in 
the House of Commons would have made him a 
really good maker of set speeches, if not a ready 
debater. Thus when he says that “prestige in 
politics is like credit in commerce, and like character 
in individual life,” we detect the tone of a front- 
bench philosopher. As early as 1888, and therefore 
before the Daily Chronicle had taught us to talk of 
a living wage, he “ hoped to see a day come when all 
civilised men would refuse to offer or take a wage 
that an average man or woman could not work upon 
in health, and he made bold to believe that nobody 
would be the poorer for such a course.” But he 
qualified himself with a skill which would have done 
credit to the most expert party man. Thus he was 
not by any means unsuited by character for political 
life. Yet he kept aloof, so far as he could, from 
mere party work outside his own district, and this 
under the existing conditions prevented him from 
playing any national part. If the House of Lords 
can only be justified so long as it affords oppor- 
tunities for the man of independent mind, Lord 
Pembroke’s own career proves that it cannot be 
justified. 

We would commend to Lord Salisbury Lord Pem- 
broke’s speeches on the reform of the House of Lords. 
We do so in a purely disinterested spirit, for it is 
probably better for the Liberal party that the Lords 
should be unreformed than that they should be 





reformed in this very moderate way. But from the 
Tory point of view he said much that was true. 
“ An institution can only reform itself profitably in 
times of peace.” “Landowners are a class—and 
every class, however good, has its special defects— 
which renders it undesirable that any class, in sucha 
limited sense of the word, should preponderate over- 
whelmingly in the national Senate.” And much more 
in the same strain, which, once again, we commend 
to Lord Salisbury. 


THE INDEX TO THE STATUTES. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE AND INDEX OF THE STATUTES, 
13th edition. To the end of the Session 59 Vict. 
Sess. 2. Printed, for H.M.’s Stationery Office, by Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 


FAILING codification, which is surrounded with more 
difficulties than laymen usually understand, every 
improvement of the machinery for consulting the 
statutes must be welcomed. It is very hard 
to realise that before 1870, when Lord Cairns pro- 
posed that the task should be undertaken by the 
Government, there was no complete index to the 
Statutes. The work of lawyers must in those days 
have been infinitely more difficult than it is now. 
Since 1870 there have been thirteen editions of the 
Index, or, roughly, one edition every second year, 
and this is not by any means too many. But in 
1893 difficulties arose between the Stationery Office 
and that rather Chinese body, the Council of Law 
Reporting. The latter thought one edition in five 
years enough, and refused to co-operate with the 
Government by buying copies of the 1893 edition 
for their subscribers. The Stationery Office issued 
the twelfth edition in octavo, instead of the quarto 
to which we had become accustomed, and without 
the chronological table showing the Acts repealed. 
The omission of the table caused a good deal of 
grumbling, and we are glad to find that the new 
edition is in two octavo volumes, the first giving 
the chronological table and the second the index. 
This is very convenient; and as the price is 
only 103. 61., as against 103. for the one volume 
in 1896, lawyers must consider themselves well 
treated by the Government. The index remains 
the same in structure as in former years, and, like 
all Mr. Alexander Pulling’s work, is carefully done. 
Our only criticism is the practical one that the 
index ought to have been ready much earlier. As 
it reached us it was actually a year behind time. 
The Stationery Office works the Queen's Printers 
at a tremendous pace during the Parliamentary 
Session; but while Bills are very quickly printed, 
Acts are often unconscionably delayed, and the com- 
plete statutes for 1896 had not been distributed by 
the commencement of the legal sittings in October. 
But it must be assumed that the Statute Law Re- 
vision Committee knew that there were a number 
of Acts passed during 1896, including a Short Titles 
Act of 234 pages, passed in July, which made 
considerable changes necessary in the index to 
the statutes. Yet they issue their index in the early 
autumn of 1896, without any notice of the Acts of 
that year. It ought to have been possible to 
issue a month or two later an index which 
would have been really up to date. They will 
probably plead two excuses—(1) that the months 
following the Parliamentary session are those in 
which it is most difficult to get legal work done, and 
(2) that the money at their disposal does not allow 
of a larger staff. The first plea is scarcely tenable. 
Public servants ought to arrange their holidays 
in accordance with the exigencies of the service. 
The second plea has only to be stated to Parliament 
in a special report, and we do not doubt that it will 
receive attention. We have often contended that the 
provision made in England for Parliamentary draft- 
ing and its mechanical concomitants is ludicrously 
inadequate. Codification of the law used to be a 
favourite cry with the older Radicals. When will 
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+hey realise that the only way to get the law into 
such a shape that the layman may consult it is to 
pay properly for the necessary legal work? Whether 
the layman will understand the law when he finds 
it, is quite another matter. 





FICTION. 

Srr Georce Tressapy. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue Provost-MarsHaL: A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE 
Surres. By the Hon. F. Moncrieff. Edinburgh and 
London : Blackwood & Sona. 

A Tanotep Garpen. A Novel. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 


Tat Mrs. Humphry Ward, a writer so passion- 
ately interested in all the great social movements of 
her day, would not long withhold her hand from an 
attempt to depict the world of “la haute politique ” 
was always a foregone conclusion among her readers. 
In “Sir George Tressady” that attempt has been 
made, and a novel that is in nearly all respects 
admirable is the result. A trifle over-emotional, 
perhaps, for the taste of persons less highly strung 
than the author, this is yet a book of remark- 
able power and intensity; one of those rare 
books which, by virtue of their nobility of feel- 
ing, sincerity of conviction, and sheer artistic 
merit, are destined to rank high in the annals of 
serious literary achievement. The political novel is 
a@ difficult and dangerous tool; but Mrs. Ward 
wields it here with consummate mastery, and “Sir 
George Tressady'"’ is distinguished as much by its 
beautifully finished workmanship as by its fine 
conception. The enormcus artistic advance ex- 
hibited by this book over the amateurish crudity 
of “Robert Elsmere,” its early forerunner, is, in 
fact, very striking. The accustomed note of stren- 
uous spiritual passion is no less audible than of old, 
and all through the present story runs the same 
strong undercurrent of vehement conviction; but 
Mrs. Ward has nowattained that grip upon the purely 
human side of her art without which no novelist, 
however greatly gifted, can hope to make a perma- 
nent mark in literature. There are many characters 
in “Sir George Tressaday,” but amongst them is not 
one which fails to arrest us by its convincing 
naturalness of delineation. If, indeed, the hero him- 
self be somewhat lacking in this cardinal virtue of 
actuality, that is chiefly because the author has 
deliberately set herself to paint in him a man of 
negative rather than positive colouring—*“ a man of 
no professions and no enthusiasms,” to quote her own 
words. Cultured, fastidious, sensitive, Sir George is 
presented to us in the opening chapter standing on 
the very threshold of his political career, with every 
prospect of making therein a creditable and possibly 
a brilliant figure. For he has just been returned as 
Tory member for the Market Malford division of 
West Mercia, and is understood to be regarded with 
special favour by his political chief, Lord Fontenoy, 
head of “the new Parliamentary party,” which is 
rapidly making its way in the House and in the 
country. The world lies before the young man; 
but in himself all the time is something inert, 
chilled, pessimistic over-much, that bodes ill for 
success in life. An unfortunate domestic history is 
greatly responsible for this defect of temperament 
in one who, being young, should be ardent also; and 
Sir George's constitutional gloom is only accentu- 
ated by the hasty marriage which he rashly makes 
with a certain frivolous and shrewish young person 
who has cleverly contrived to entangle him against 
his better judgment. Letty Tressady is drawn with 
admirable discrimination and caustic satire, a host 
of delicate yet vigorous touches rendering this a 
very masterpiece of graphic portraiture. The 
dramatic contrast between Lady Tressady’s vulgar, 
vindictive little nature and the high-minded spirit- 
uality of her unconscious rival, Lady Maxwell—the 





“ Marcella” of an earlier novel—is sharply marked 
and consistently sustained. Indeed, the most poign- 
antly dramatic episode in the book is the strange 
scene between these two women, wherein Letty’s 
jealous fury breaks out in revolt against Lady Max- 
well’s influence over Sir George. Mean and insulting 
as the vixenish outburst is, one is constrained to 
admit that Letty had some reason for jealousy ; for 
Marcella, though purity and honesty incarnate, has 
unquestionably established over George Tressady 
an ascendency too powerful not to be dangerous, 
alike as regards his public career and his domestic 
peace. The whole gist of the story lies in the young 
man’s struggle between his personal convictions and 
overwhelming admiration for the beautiful woman 
who uncon-ciously allures him to stultify those con- 
victions at a moment when unswerving loyalty to his 
party isof supremeimportance. For Marcella Maxwell 
is the wife of a Cabinet Minister pledged to the pase- 
ing of a certain Factory Bill, which Lord Fontenoy, 
Tressady'’s chosen leader, is equally pledged to 
destroy: and it is something unpleasantly like 
“ratting” on the hero’s part which turns the for- 
tunes of the Bill to victory when defeat appeared 
assured. We must take leave to doubt the prob- 
ability of George Tressady’s conduct in this crisis, 
since it is not a matter of experience that a rising 
young politician, who is also a man of honour, will 
thus juggle with his pledges, and practically betray 
his leader, in order that a charming woman may 
gain her heart's desire. But the problem, if strained 
to the point of incredibility, is worked out by Mrs. 
IIumphry Ward with great analytical skill, while 
her intimate knowledge of the world and of the 
men and women who compose its upper stratum 
lends a vivid interest to every page of a story 
bristling with metaphysical subtleties. The whole 
volume is studded with passages of high moral 
beauty and singular suggestiveness; and the rich 
variety of character to be found in its pages, its wise 
philosophy, its tender sympathy, its dignified dis- 
tinction of style, all combine to make us feel that 
Mrs. Ward has worthily upheld her great reputation 
in writing this grave and noble book. 

The author of “The X Jewel” has produced 
another excellent story of Scottish life during the 
region of James I. (of England). “The Provost- 
Marshal” is taken up with the doings of that law- 
less nobleman, Lord Maxwell, who, like many 
another Scotch peer of his time, set himself above 
the constituted authorities and made a law unto 
himself. It is a distant member of his family who 
plays the part of hero. This young Maxwell, having 
been defrauded of his estate by a knavish uncle, 
and having fallen desperately in love with that 
uncle’s eldest daughter, finds himself involved in a 
series of adventures which eventually compel him 
to take refuge among the outlaws of the No Man's 
Land of the Borders. From this exile, after being 
engaged in more than one stirring fight, he is 
rescued by the head of his house, and henceforth 
becomes a humble accomplice in the bolder rebellion 
of Lord Maxwell. Here intrigues, both political and 
personal, are woven around him, and he has as many 
escapes from a violent or ignominious end as the 
most exacting of readers could desire. The beautiful 
Catherine Maxwell, to whom he had given his boy’s 
love, entreats him cruelly, and deceives him shame- 
lessly. This same Catherine Maxwell is a rather 
notable figure in the story, reminding us some- 
what of Beatrix Esmond herself. That young Max- 
well “wins through” all his troubles more easily 
than does the head of his house, and that, in the 
end, he is more than consoled for the treachery of 
the fair Catherine need not be said. There is real 
ability in this story, and it strengthens the hope 
raised by “ The X Jewel” that Mr. Moncrieff has a 
distinct future in the path which he has chosen for 
himself. 

“A Tangled Garden” belongs to that class of 
fiction which young ladies pronounce “ very pretty.” 
That is to say, it is exceedingly full of sentiment 
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and totally devoid of humour. Bat, mild and con- 
ventional as this rather feeble little story is, it has, 
at least, the merit of being unimpeachably correct 
in its moral aspect; and although the author has 
chosen for her subject a guilty love, she has treated 
it with conspicuous delicacy and reticence. The 
hero, Dennis Ackroyd, having fallen into an entangle- 
ment with a beautiful grass-widow, finds himself 
presently burdened with the care of a little son, 
the mother dying at the child’s birth. Ackroyd 
is a serious-minded young man, in spite of the 
episode which has resulted in the birth of little 
Robin, and his remorse for that temporary lapse 
from virtue is acute. By way of reparation of his 
error he determines to lavish every care upon the 
illegitimate child, whose very existence is a grave 
embarrassment to him. Accordingly, the infant is 
* boarded out” with a lady who proves a true friend 
to both father and son. Mrs. Romney is a widow, 
refined, beautiful, and good, and Dennis Ackroyd 
very soon falls genuinely in love with her; for he 
is a susceptible young man, as the story abundantly 
shows. Indeed, his affections have already hovered 
around a third lady, so that complications arise to 
mar the course of his true love for Mona Romney, 
and much emotion is caused to all concerned. Of 
course the author extricates her hero finally from 
his love-troubles, though not without slaying the 
child ; for in this kind of story small children seldom 
have a chance of growing up. So a pathetic death- 
bed scene has to take place before the remorseful 
hero can be united with his third sweetheart. The 
story is rather nicely written, and contains some 
pleasant descriptions of scenery in North Wales; 
but it has no real importance either as a study of 
character or as a picture of real life. 


CHBALDREN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


[rv only reading could prevent it, there would be no fear that the 
modern child would be unimaginative or unwsthetic. In the 
books before us he is taken away from his own limited surround- 
ings to Fairyland—indeed, to many countries thereof—to the 
depths of the sea, even into inter-planetary space: not to speak 
of unfamiliar and exciting phases of real life. Fairyland may 
come first—though, in spite of the comparative mythologists and 
Auguste Comte, we doubt if children are really in the fetishist 
or mythopeie stage. “THE SAGA OF THE SEA SWALLOw, 
WITH THE Story OF GREENFEATHER THE CHANGELING,” 
told by Maidie Dickson, illustrated by J. D. Batten and Hilda 
Fairbairn (A. D. Innes & Co.), is delightful in text and pictures 
alike. The stories are apparently genuine folk-tales—one Norse, 
one Keltie—with, perhaps, some adaptation to modern needs, 
and are of a higher literary class than most of the newer 
favourites. Indeed, they are hardly for children so much as for 
their elders—a criticism which does not apply either to “‘ LITTLE 
WANDERLIN AND OrHerR Farry Taves,” by A. and E. 
Keary (Macmillan), or to “‘ Wymps,” by Evelya Sharp, illus- 
trated by Mrs. Perey Dearmer (John Lane). The former is a 
book of modern fairy tales, with excellent morals implied, but 
they do no harm to the story. The latter is esthetic, quaint, 
amusing, and generally extravagant, in text as in colouring. The 
Misses Keary’s first book we remember at least thirty-eight years 
ago, and a very good book it was. “ Little Wanderlin ” is bright 
and readable, as few modern fairy tales are. “ PRINCES THREE 
AND Sisters Seven,” by Mara Colquhoun (Elliot Stock), is 
more commonplace in its personages, and, perhaps, a trifle 
too sentimental. Part is an old tale retold and supplemented, 
but the fairy brothers of the latter part are very like nice little 
boys in a material, if slightly romanticised, world. Still it will 
doubtless please. And we ought not to omit Walter Crane's 
“Book or Morner Hupparp” and “ THe Taree Bears” 
—presents sure to please not only children but their parents. 

Of adventure stories there are plenty. “THE QueEsT OF 
THE GOLDEN Peart,” by J. R. Hutchinson, illustrated by 
Hume Nisbet (Ward & Downey), recounts exciting adventares 
among pearl fisheries and in pursuit of a pearl thief off and in 
Ceylon. “Across THE Zoprac,” by Edwin Pallander (Digby 
Long & Co.), is a lively account of adventures in space in a 
marvellous ship which remains stationary—the force of gravita- 
tion having been neutralised scientifically, and the air-supply 
maintained and chemically purified—while planets and astero.ds 
pass. The science has at least enough verisimilitude for its 
purpose, and the book should wake up even the most jaded of 
reviewers ; what then may it not do for fresh young minds! 





Jules Verne’s “THREE ENGLISHMEN AND THREE Rvs- 
SIANS IN SoutH AFRicA” (Sampson Low) is less astonishing 
than some of the author's earlier works, though it is 
sufficiently exciting. “Tue Crysran Crry UNDER THE 
Sea,” translated from the French of André Laurie (Sampson 
Low) is another Jules-Vernesque book which appeals to the 
imagination successfully enough. Historical romance, we con- 
fess, touches us less closely; but “ Never Give Ly,” by G. 
Stebbing, dealing with the adventures of some Highland lads 
uider Gustavas Adolphus; and “SHouLDER TO SHOULDER,” 
by Gordon Stables, M.D., narrating the life of another High- 
land boy at school, and in the French War and the War of 1813 

the author is his grandson—will probably please many readers. 
The latter in especial is full of spirited narrative. Coming 
back to the real world, we have two books from Messrs. Samp- 
son Low & Co: “ TAMERS OF THE Sea,” from the French of 
Edmund Neukomm, telling of the Northmen in America and 
other predecessors of Columbus (including soms men of Dieppe 
who coasted Brazil, and the Venetian Zeno); and a spirited 
tale of adventure on and about the Goodwin Sands, “THE 
LONGSHOREMAN,” by Herbert Russe'l. M. Nenkomm may 
possibly ba a trifle uneritical, but his work is very readable ; 
Mr. Russell is a promising successor of the late R. M. Ballan- 
tyne. “ Biack GuLL Rock” and “Jock or THe BEacu,” 
by Morice Gerard (T. Nelson & Sons), are spirited stories : 
the latter of the Laneashire coast, the former of the Cornish 
wreckers, and of a brave girl who risked her life to save a ship 
from them. 

We next come to a group of stories for girls—mostly of a 
religious east, more or less—‘ Bonny,” by Adela F. Mount 
same publishers), is a pretty story of slum life and the recovery 
of a lost child; “ THROUGH THEIR SpecTac.es,” by C. Lock- 
hart Gordon (Jarrold & Sons), a well-told tale of the misfortunes 
and mistakes of mistress and maid ; and “ Lirrte Miss Prim- 
rose,” by Agnes Giberne (John F. Shaw & Co.), which con- 
tains some mild mystifications with a happy ending in marriage. 
“Men Wuo Win,” by W. M. Thayer (T. Nelson & Sons), is a 
book for boys : a group of biographies of men of very varying 
note—some English, some American—Spurgeon, Livingstone, 
Whittier, and Agassiz are among them. Finally we may notice 
—last, but not least—“ Toe Toree Homes,” a story of school- 
life by Dean Fa 
published under a udonym and achieved a well-merited 
success ; and a reprint of “Tom Brown’s Scuoo.t Days,” 
with illustrations by Edmond H. Sulivan, whose only fault 
is that they are a little too delicate for the associations of 
that admirable book. 


“SPY” AND OTHERS. 
Tue * Vanity Farr” Atpum For 1896, London: Vanity Fair Office, 


From having been a Gallery of Horrors, the Vanity Fair 
Album is rapidly becoming a Book of ary It is still 
devoted exclusively to males, but if the admirable portraits of 
Mr. Douglas-Seott-Montague, M.P., and Mr. W. Fitzherbert, 
President of the Cambridge University Athletic Club, are to be 
classed as “caricatures,” there is no reason in the world why 
“Spy” should refrain from caricaturing the fairer sex: you 
might search in vain through a whole volume of Du Maurier’s 
or Mr. Gibson’s drawings for a pair of better-looking fellows 
than are shown us in these two cartoons. The fact is, “ Spy’s”” 
sense of beauty has found him out. His appreciation of come- 
liness of face, and in a less degree of figure, has been growing 
more and more marked every year. He was never as cruel as 
his more brilliant predecessor. That he can do full justice 
to superlative ugliness, none will deny; but whereas one’s 
exclamation on seeing a caricature by “ Ape” was too often 
“ How hideons!” in “ Spy’s” least extenuating efforts it is the 
ludierousness, the comicality, that strikes one first. This is 
speaking generally of his work. It so happens that in the 
present volume, almost the only uncompromising caricature 
which he has given us, that of Mr. A. Helder, M.P., seems lack- 
ing in the geniality to which we are used; the ee ee gu 
text, indeed, would leave us to suppose that “Spy” had for 
once quite missed the character of the face he set himself to 
portray—certainly there is no suggestion in the cartoon of 
that “pleacant smile” by which, “Jehu” tells us, Mr. 
Helder “ smiled himself into Parliament”; one re-reads the 
passage to see whether “Jehu” be joking: bat, no, in 
the same sentence he describes “ Spy’s”’ victim, corrobora- 
tively, as an “exceedingly pleasant fellow.” Perhaps “Spy's” 
best achievement in this volume is his representation of ‘ Dr. 
Jim”: it is quite a lesson in the art of portraiture to place this 
lifelike study side by side with the absurd full-page portrait 
in one of the illustrated papers of last week, and to see how 
every vestige of character has been lost in the latter in the 
artist's attempt to make a beauty-man of the imprisoned raider, 
and how infinitely more striking and interesting is the face 
depicted for us by “Spy.” Other portraits bearing his sig- 


nature that strike one as particularly good are those of Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Jelf, Q.C., the Speaker, the Lord Advocate, Mr. 


r (Cassell & Co.), which has already been‘ 
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Gerald Balfour, Mr. Du Maurier, and Mr, Alfred Austin, whom 
“ Jehu” describes as “a wholesome fellow who dislikes the long- 
haired poet.” 

But this Album is not all “Spy.” In it Mr. J. Bernard 
Partridge appears for the first time with a really wonderful 
picture of Mr. Hall Caine, “taking the centre of the universe,” as 
someone has said recently of an even greater genius and poseur ; 
and “ Jehu” underlines, as it were, this pictorial satire with the 
remark that the novelist “confesses” to a resemblance to 
Shakespeare. Max Beerbohm contributes a nightmarelike 
vision of Mr. Meredith, in his references to whom “Jehu” 
does not err on the side of courtesy or good-nature; and “ Guth” 
an excellent sketch of M. Hanotaux, and a less effective one of 
Li Hung Chang—less effective chiefly because of the somewhat 
childish expedient to which he has had recourse of representing 
a man of six-foot-three as though he were three-foot-six. 
“F.T. D.” and “W. G. M.” are also well represented. On 
reaching the last page one finds that woman is not wholly 
excluded after all, Hal Hurst contributing a large group of 
“Lady Cyclists in Hyde Park.” On the whole an admirable 
collection, this twenty-eighth series of the Vanity Fair 
Cartoons, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Captatn MAnHAN is our authority for the statement that 
Admiral De Ruyter was not only the foremost seaman in 
the service of Holland, but the greatest sailor amongst all the 
naval officers of his time. We in England have certainly no 
cause to adore him, for if ever a man bearded the British lion in 
his den, it was this dashing, intrepid Dutch seaman, who sailed 
up the Medway in the reign of Charles II. and burnt our ships, 
and filled London with consternation not unmixed with shame. 
Mr. Grinnell-Milne has just written a biography of the old 
Dutch hero; and though we cannot congratulate him on the pos- 
session of much literary skill, the book is interesting because of 
the facts which it records and the strong personality which 
it reveals. Michael De Ruyter was born at Flushing on the 
24th of March, 1607, and died of his wounds at Syracuse on the 
29th of April, 1676. He was the child of r parents, and 
was sent to sea as a cabin-boy at the age of deen, and rose 
by dint of sheer merit, during years which were filled with hard 
fighting, to the highest rank. ‘A born sailor and trader, with 
the aptitudes of a business man, with a marked facility for 
acquiring languages, assisted by a memory which never deceived, 
De Ruyter was endowed with a spirit of adventure, an equable 
perseverance which was not easily upset, and with the highest 
courage and resource in the face of danger.” He was a truly 
heroic sailor, ready to “die in the last ditch” for Holland; and 
when he was struck down in action his thoughts were still for 
his country, for he exclaimed, “ Oh, that I must die here, and be 
unable to do my duty to the country! ’’ He was a man of dee 
religious convictions, great simplicity of speech and habit, aa 
indomitable energy and courage; and as a great naval com- 
mander, it has been said that he deserves to take rank side by 
side with our own Blake and Nelson. 

“Unknown London” is the title which Mr. Camden-Pratt 
gives to a collection of short descriptive papers on the nooks and 
corners of the Metropolis. Clare Market was once a haunt of 
highwaymen, and until quite recently, in one of its notorious 
inns, there were personal relics to be seen both of Jack Shepherd 
and Dick Turpin; andalater and more showy adventurer, Prince 
Louis Napoleon, was arrested for debt in his early days in this 
part of the town. There is some interesting gossip in the book 
about the Old Bailey, doomed City churches, the Diamond Club 
in Hatton Garden, “ Poverty Corner,” where York Road and 
Waterloo Road meet, and where poor professionals foregather, 
the London of Dickens, the decline and fall of Clement’s Inn, the 
“ dosser” at home, and Sardinia Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
which has its associations with the No-Popery Riots under Lord 
George Gordon. The literary flavour of the book is agreeable, 
and for the rest the gossip which these pages hold is that of a 
well-read, if not exactly scholarly, man about town, who keeps a 
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warm place in his heart even in this bustling, practical age for 
old traditions and the pathos, no less than the romance, of the 
great city. 

“ Debrett,” in outward aspect, is almost as gorgeous as one of 
the Queen’s Beef-eaters, but, like the smartest member of the 


Yeomen of the Guard, it carries it,years, and let us add its bulk, © 


lightly, and without the least?siga of diminished vigour. 
Readers of “ Pendennis” will recali the Major’s opinion of the 
book, and the bit of advice he gave his hopeful ate te concern- 
ing the necessity of mastering with its help the bewildering maze 
of family alliances in the world of rank and fashion. That was 
no light task when Thackeray wrote his famous novel, but it is 
vastly more difficult now, for titles of one sort and another have 
increased and multiplied with the growth of the empire and 
the progress of the reign. It may be news to many to learn that 
during her Majesty's reign some two hundred and twenty-five of 
the titles by which peers are now known and two hundred and 
eighty of the existing baronetcies have been created. It is 
startling to learn that only one peer who was in the enjoyment 
of his title at the Queen’s accession survives in the person of 
Earl Nelson, and her Majesty has also outlived all members of 
the Privy Council as at that time constituted. The period be- 
tween December 6th, 1595, and December 5th of the present 
year has seen the creation of five new hereditary peerages and 
the extinction of two hereaitary baronies. Eleven baronets have 
been created within the same period, but the unusual number of 
nine of these dignities have lapsed. No less than eighty-two 
gentlemen have received the honour of knighthood, and one 
hundred and sixty-seven new commanders, companions, and 
members have been nominated to the various Orders, in which, 
by the way, there has also been a considerable number of pro- 
motions. Attention is drawn in these pages by Debrett to the 
fact that the assumption of dormant or presumably extinct 
baronetcies still continues, and it appears to be high time that 
this anomaly should be brought prominently before Parliament. 
This issue of Debrett, like its predecessors, is filled with ex- 
plicit and authoritative information, and the high reputation of 
the book as a practical work of reference is, thanks to much 
patient investigation and care, fully maintained. 

Two other helpful companions for busy people are “ Whit- 
aker’s Almanack” and “ Hazell’s Annual,” and, as usual, the 
are filled with the latest facts and statistics procurable on all 
sorts of subjects. There is ample room in every well equipped 
library for both books, and we hope that the friendly rivalry 
between them may long continue, since it is palpably to the 
public advantage. The scope and characteristies of Whitaker's 
and Hazell’s are familiar to almost everybody, and, therefore, since 
anything in the nature of detailed criticism is out of the question 
in a paragraph, we will content ourselves by saying that the 
editions for the New Year are excellent alike in wealth of in- 
formation and skill of arrangement. 

Colonel Pollok, formerly of the Madras Staff Corps, can 
boast of “ Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of India,” and he has, in 
consequence, stories to tell of the old “Company” days, when 
he first made acquaintance with the East as a light-hearted 
cadet. He gives a remarkably realistic picture of tiger-stalking, 
rhinoceros-shooting, and of the ways of elephants and buffaloes 
when driven to bay. Sportsmen will appreciate the volume, for 
it contains not only thrilling stories of personal adventure, but 
many shrewd hints which those who go in pursuit of big game 
would do well to ponder. Colonel Pollok’s reminiscences relate 
almost exclusively to sport, and he recounts them with vigorous 
and pithy sudghiintortiions, There are illustrations in the 
book; and in an appendix a number of simple recipes and 
remedies are given for the benefit of those who intend to rough 
it as sportsmen in the East. 

We desire to give a few words of prompt acknowledgment 
to “The Illustrated Bible Treasury,” edited by the Rev. William 
Wright, D.D. The book is a compendium to the study of the 
Scriptures, and amongst its contributors are many of the fore- 
most scholars of the day. In this connection it is enough to give 
the names of Professors George Adam Smith, W. M. Ramsay, 
A. H. Sayce, Mareus Dods, and J. Rendal Harris; Canon 
Tristram, Dr. Samuel Green, Mr. William Carruthers, F.R.S., 
the Rev. Richard Lovett, M.A., and other representative men. 
The work is divided into a number of sections, and consists 
of aids to the interpretation of the various books of the 
Old Testament and the New, with essays on the history, 
geography, science, antiquities, monuments, and other broad 
divisions under which it is possible to group the latest 
results of Biblical research. It also contains a combined 
concordance, subject-index, index of proper names, and Bible 
atlas, besides between three and four hundred illustrations, 
many of which are of remarkable interest and beauty. Dr. 
Wright admirably expresses the aim of a book which appeals 

rimarily to young ministers, theological students, and the more 
intelligent among Sunday-school teachers. He says it seeks to 
“get behind the veil of Western words and ideas, and to enable 


the reader to study the Book amid the surroundings and in the 
very atmosphere in which it was composed”; and he adds that 
perhaps never before have so many Biblical experts of recognise: 
ability united in the production of so small a work. The 
arrangement of the contents is both ingenious and clear, and we 
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ean say with truth that we know of no work of the kind pub- 
lished for anything like the priee—whie ‘h we ought perhaps to 
say is seven and sixpence—at all comparable in fulness aud 
variety of knowledge. 

“A Hero of the Dark Continent” is the appropriate title 
which Mr. W. H. Rankine gives to an impressive and, indeed, 
fascinating biography of Dr. W. A. Scott, a medical missionary 
of the Church of Scotland in British Central Africa, who died 
at the post of duty in the spring of last year, at the age of 
thirty-three, after a life of singular devotion and patient toil. 
Dr. Seott’s witty, picturesque letters heighten the charm of a 
volume which every where reveals a man of quite uncommon 
force of character and bri; ghtness of spirit. Mr. Rankine says, 
with truth, that the names of Livingstone, Mackenzie, and 
Mackay are sufficient guarantee that Seotsmen will never forget 
the real founders of our empire in Equatorial Africa, and the 
name of Dr. W. A. Seott is worthy to rank in the glorious list 
of pioneers or founders who have laid down their lives for the 
“salvation of Africa and the healing of its open sore. 
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! Tenth, Gums and Breath, gy OSs VN wouter: 
a JU ) “ Have been recom- 
| mended to use your 
} Dentifrice called ‘Pusi- 
- line.” Be kind enough 


to send six more. It 
is extremely nice.’— 
September 20th, 1889. 
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Theatre. 
[ YCEUM.—RICHARD ILI. 


To-Nicur (Saturday) and Every Evening, for the first t under this 
Management, Shakespeare's 
RICHARD III 
Richard, Duke of Gloster Hexry Invine 


Box-Office (Mr. 
by letter 


J. Hurst) open 10 to 5 and 7.30 to 10. 
LYCEUM. 


Seats also booked 
or telegram.- 








Art Galleries. 


Nellie GALLERIES, 6, PALL MALL. " 
NOW ON VIEW. 
* 1,000 MILES UP. THE NILE.” 


A collection of Pictures and Drawings by ANDREW MacCuLivm. 


Also a choice Collection of Engravings in the proof states after 
the Leading Artists always in stock. 


K ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. SHEPHERD'S WINTER 

4 EXHIBITION includes choice works by _ 

Srr J. Reynorps. 

T. Garyssorovuanu. Joun Crome. 

G. Romyry. | GEORGE Moaianp. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 


| Joun Const: BLE. | Ricaarp WItson. 
Peter DB WINT. 
Davip Cox, &c. 


27, King Street, St. James's. 


¥ EO. REES’ WEDDING anb BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

J THE CHEAPFST HOUSE FOR 
ETCHINGS—ENGRAVINGS 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, 


SPORTS: 
LONDON, 


ATURE IN ART. Frederic Ives’ Wonderful Invention, 
THE KRUMSKuP., St. 14, Grafton Street, 
On View daily, Admission 1s, 


N 
| 
~ 


Bond Street. 


George's Gallery, 
10 to 6. 





Crades, &c. 


A CHILLE SERRE, 
HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Write for Price List. Telephone No. 3971. 


MEPoc- VIN ORDINAIRE. Bote, Half Bote, 
13s, 7s. 6d, 


GF ESTEPHE.—Superior Dinner Wine. 16s. 9s. Od. 

On comparison, these pure Bordeaux Wines will be found superior 
to wine usually sold at higher prices. All who know them tell us there 
is no Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


Prices include Bottles. Six dozen delivered to any Railway Station, 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL, 37, Norta Jogn Srreer. 
Mancuester, 26, Marxet StREer, 


— = JONES & CRIBB, 


UPHOLSTERERS, DECORATORS AND 





COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
BOAR LANE, 
LEEDS. 


Ma" SH JONES & CRIBB, 
BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
LEEDS. 
Hicuest Quauity Manz. 


Superior ‘‘ reliable ’’ low cushions, unequalled for speed, noiseless, un- 
affected by climatic changes. Original designs and all latest improvements. 


_ 
— 
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MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, Lrtp., 
MANCHESTER, 

Anp SoLp bY ALL 


HIGH-CLASS 


DRAPERS. 





